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Established 1848. 


Sorgo Dep artnent. 


National Sugar Growers’ Association. 


OFFICERS FOR 1884. 
President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo 
Vice Presidents—Capt. R. Blakely, Minne- 

gota; D. F. Kenner, Louisiana; X. K. Stout, 
Kansas; A. Furnas, Indiana; O. F. Clarkson 
Iowa; A. J. Decker, Wisconsin; A. G. Wil- 
tiams, New York; Dr. E. F. Newberry, Ill. 
Secretary—¥. K. Gillespie, Edwardsville 
lls. Treasurer—J. A. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 


Conditlan of Cane Crop. 


Orrawa, KAN., July 31, 1884, P. S.— 
Early cane is headed out. It is whis- 
pered that Government will bring the 
Diffusion Battery to the Ottawa Sugar 
Works, but it is not definitely known. 
The works have a thousand acres of 
promising cane and, setting aside last 
year’s machinery, have putin anew 48- 
inch will. : 

The Pomona Company has dissolved. 
Mr. Whetstone bought out Mr. Hawkins, 
and is making some changes in his mill. 
He will work up between one and two 
hundred acres this season. They last 
season made 400 barrels of sirup, and 
the Ottawa Company made 600 barrels, 
and about 7,000 to 8,000 pounds of sugar. 

We hope the Ottawa Works will get the 
Diffusion Battery, but our information 
leads to the impression that it will not 
be used this year. It seems the United 
States Department are of the opinion 
that the appropriation was made by Con- 
gress too late in the season to make the 
move. Large bodies move slowly, and 
the department is one of them. 


WASHINGTON County, ARK., July 28, 
G.W.—Your request of the 12th is at 
hand, I have neglected to answer till 
now. Welll live away down here in 
Arkansas. My cane stood six feet or 
thereabouts on 12th, stands well on the 
ground. 

I planted 27th, and 28th April. I had the 
seed soaked till the seeds began to show 
the spronts; and laid off one way and 
drilled while the ground was fresh and 
moist. [ like the mode when the ground 
[I planted two acres, 
three kinds; the White Seed, Graytop. 
and another kind, [have not heard the 
true name for ityet. I brought the seed 
of it from Denton, Texas. It is next to 
arly Amber in heading out, not more 
than four or five days difference. I have 
raised it for four years, and made it into 
sirup myself and have never failed to 
make a first-class article of sirup out of 
it when put dewnat the mill in good 
order. All the objection I have to the 
sirup is, that it grains so that it becomes 
candied so that it can be cut with a knife 
in winter time. I would like for some 
one to get seed and give it trial for its 
sugar qualities. I will send seeds on ap- 
plication to any one wanting. Any man 
can speak for himself through the col- 
umns of the RurkaT WORLD. Cane 
patches are few and far between, and 
what is planted is given the very slight- 
est attention. I tse Cook's Copper 
Evaporator, 10 feet long, 4 feet wide. 
Have tried two of the crushers of the 
Fayettsville, Ark., manufacturers and 
proved to bea let. I would like to get 
a good heavy two-horse, horizontal cane 
mill. How is the Golden Medal? Iam 
bound to buy a horizontal, there is not 
one here in my knowing. 


tix. 


WASHINGTON Counry, 14., July 26. 
A. 8. F.—I wish to say one word about 
the New Orange cane, that people may 
not be misled as to its origin. We have 
raised this cane here in Washington, and 
also Jefferson county, Iowa, for many 
years, under the name of Brown Imphee. 
When visiting Mr. Clement’s works, last 
September, at Sterling, Kan., he desired 
me to go out and see one field of cane 
that he thought was excellent grown, 
from seed he obtained from Mr. A. A. 
Denton, the “fiend” of Buvaria, Kan. 
When I saw the cane I recognized it as 
the Brown Imphee we so much prized. 
It is of the Orange type. 

My cane crop that J reported on two 
weeks ago to-day, is now as follows: 

1st. Nicholson’s Hybrid (only half 
stand) isin full bloom, good for 7 or 8 
tons per acre. 

2nd, New Orange now 7 feet high, and 
if season ho!ds out good, will yield 20 to 
25 tons per acre, planted 23rd of May. 

3rd. Oue acre Early Amber planted 
June 13th. Now 5 feet high on an aver- 
age, bids fair for 20 tons of cane. Its 
actual cost of cultivation, so far, is $5 50; 
rent of land, $3 50; total, $9 00. Who 
ean beat it? 


HADDON, Kas., July 27. G@. F. R.—I 
find your paper of great value, especially 
to the sorghum industry. I have several 
acres of fine cane, now stands from 4 to 
5 feet tall. [saw in your issue of April 
17th, an article written by Mr. Studnitz- 
ka, on how to make and use superphos- 
phate of lime solution. to clarify the 
juice. He says, take 100 lbs. bone-black, 
etc. He gives everything clear but how 
to make the bone black. Do the bones 
have to be burned in a vacuum or what 
way? and, in your opinion, is it as good 
a chemical to use as bisulphite of lime? 
if so, and there is no especial trouble in 

reparing the bone-bluck, it seems to me 

t is an easier chemical prepared than bi- 
sulphite. 


WAUKESHA County, Wis., July 29. 
ER. P. H.—RuRAL WORLD, in regard to 
the cane crop in this part, I think there 
is not as much planted as last year, and 
not near as much as two years ago. As 
far as I have seen, the cane looks well, 
but somewhat late, like everything else. 
Rye harvest commenced last week. 
Spring wheat is some three weeks later 
than usual. July 12th, some of the best 
of my cane was about 4 feet high, while 
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We present herewith a picture 
of the well known Holstein bull 
Barent 2234 H. H. B., the proper-j|= 
ty of Dr. W. A. Pratt, of Elgin. 
Ills., and imported by him from|— 
Holland. = 
The bull, when a yearling, was 
a prize winner, taking first pre- 
mium in x ring of fifty. His pre-—-= 
sent owner considers him as finef= 
an animal as any of his breed in|: 
America, and a fit associate for|=— 
that noted bull Clyclone, that has|= 
done such good service at the head|> 
of the Doctor’s herd. 
We have had frequent occasion 
to refer to this large and valuable 
herd, aud many of our readers 
have made important purchases 
from it. The Doctor will b 
found a very genial and clever; 
gentleman, and his cattle first-)— 
class. This is the kind of stock 
the people of the west are after in 
their efforts to build up the dairy¢s 
and creamery industry, and par- 4 
ticularly is it valuable for its *% 
quantity of milk and the quality iy 
of the butter and cheese made; rae 
from it. Tey 
The position of the Holstein in: 
the dairy world never has or can 
be disputed. Their hardiness, 
large size, early inaturity, general 
thrift and excellent beef qualities 9 
leads an exchange to ask: he 
‘“‘Are the Holsteins to have the 
next boom? ‘Their place as the,+ 
first milk and cheese breed has, <> 
not been disputed. Will they not <3 
force the Jerseys from their place 
as the first butter breed? It looks 
as if the greater flow of milk of 
the Holsteins would more than 
compensate for lack of richnes 
The Holsteins do not require the 











ly 6 inches, planted May 6th, now it is 
just beginning to tasssel out something 
over 6 feet. We have had hot weather 
and plenty of rain lately, consequently 
we expect a large yield. 


LASALLE County, ILLs., July 12th, 
E. L. G.—In reply to your request. The 
cane generally looks well even though 
planted late. It is about 12 inches high. 
Recent rains are making rapid growth. 
The acreage is about the same as last 
year. 


PEPIN COUNTY, WIs., July 16, M. P.— 
Cane planted inall, 60 acres; five acres 
planted the 3d of May stands up 30 inches 
the 12th of July; 20 acres planted the 
10th and 12th of May stands up 26inches 
the 12th of July; 15 acres planted the 
20th of May stands up 24 inches 12th of 
July; 20 acres planted the 30th of May 
stands up 20 inches 12th of July. Of 
course that means on an average. All 
planted with a grain drill; andI have a 
good stand and well pleased with a drill 
as a planter. 


Brazoria Co., TEXAS, July 29th, S. 
J. C.—I planted some New Orange and 
Link's India (which W. R. Clement sent 
me,) May 26th. To-day'I measured some 
of each kind, Orange measured 7 feet 9 
inches, India 8 feet 3 inches to the top of 
head as both are heading: diameter of 
Orange 11-4 inches, India 1 1-2jinches, it 
has fad no extra care and _ no fertiliza- 
tion, and only one rain of any amount. 





* Tart, Trite, True. 


Ep. RuRAL WORLD: [ used to travel 
with Van Amburg’s Show. It was my 
pleasing duty to enter the cages and 
punch the beasts and make them howl 
for all they were worth, and then turn to 
the audience and sweetly say: “If you 
had heard them howl in their native 
jungles as [ have heard them howl you 
would be filled with awe.’’ This was the 
best part of the show, and it required 
nerve. The old habit shows itself some- 
times, and [ find myself prodding sor- 
ghum lappers. I am surprised at my 
temerity when I remember what I have 
said in the RURAL WORLD, for I did not 
know my audience, but perseverence has 
its reward, and the RuRAL WORLD 
records a musical squeak by Mr. Dem- 
ing. I was pleased with his letter. 
Some persons use a pen only to stab and 
fluently write foreeful words they would 
not easily say. When the Southern su- 
gar planters honored the Northern cane 
convention with their presence, they 
proved by their courteous ways that su- 
gar and civility are not incongruous 
terms. 

Mr. Deming goes to war in this charm- 
ing way: ‘“‘He might yet become distin- 
guished as an inventor and manufac- 
turer, and benefit the world in general 
and this infant industry in particular.” 
‘Eternity will end and time will grow 
dim ere he is forgotten.”” Mr. Deming 
is surely a clairvoyant, the seventh son 
of the seventh son and [ see my fate. 
He also propounds thirty -mechanical 
and scientific conundrums to keep me 
busy. They would present much diffi- 
culty to one who did not understand the 
rudiments of sorghum science, but are 
easily solved by a professor, and I will 
answer them and then come back to him. 

I have never yet seen a sorghum man- 
ufacturer who did not have an “idea.” 
The simplest form of idea is that in or- 
der to get sugar, you must put some 
medicine into the cane juice. As Mr. 
Deming suggests that I experiment with 
drugs and chemicals and mixtures, I sup- 
pose that is his idea. The more ad- 
vauced and more philosophical, and I be- 
lieve more correct idea is that to get 
perfect sugar in proper quantity, it is 
only necessary to remove the other 
vegetable substances and also the water 
from the cane juice in such a way as not 
to injure the sugar, and then the sugar or 
the sirup will need no refining. The 
refinery makes no better sugar than na- 
ture has made in the canes, but it reme- 











some planted the same time, was scarce- | dies defects in manufacture to some ex- 


tent. 


When Mr. Deming insinuated that I| favor of every industry that can be made|in the province of Ontario. for several | ! 
might leave the sorghum page and join | available to add to the resources of our | seasons. 


the Home Circle, his politeness was 
very oppressive. 
Mr. Deming’s letters to the RURAL 


WORLD are instructive, and 
ued by its readers. A. A.D. 
Bavaria, Kans. 





| 
EbDITOR RURAL WORLD: Mr. Day has 


referred to the Niles mill not yielding 
as much juice as a Squier’s mill. The 
circumstances in the case were not cor- 
rectly stated. ‘lhe customer referred to 
that ‘divided his cane with a Niles 
mill”? got one gallon more given him at 
the Squier’s mill per ton of crude sirup, 
while I gave seven gallons refined for one 
ton, and took the balance more or less 
without measuring. A trial of a lotof 
weighed cane gave 57 lbs. juice for 100 lbs. 
cane. Perhaps Mr. Day was not cor- 
rectly informed. I can produce the afli- 
davit from the man that hauled the cane 
that the above statement is correct. 

Some of the very best mills do not 
need doubtfulfjtestimonials in their favor 
and it becomes purchasers of mills to 
look around. 

“T am not spoiling for a fight,”’ but ask 
the privilege of correcting Mr. Day on 
the above statement, and if requested 
can produce vouchers. 

SETH H. KENNEY. 

Rice Co., Minn., July 24th. 


From Decatur County, Kansas. 


Iam about to enter upon the second 
trial of making sorghum sirup, and as I 
have been a reader of your excellent 


paper for several years. more or less, it 
seems as if I can’t get along without it, 
so enclose remittance for one year. 
have been in the Northwest for five years, 
and have watched the cane crop, and see 
that it is a sure crop, and of great value 
for sirup and feed. [tis mostly raised 
here for stock, although I made 1,400 
gallons of sirup last year, and some made 
still more. The crop promises good this 
season, it is now ready to head out, and 
is good size and height. 

Harvest is over and the crop large. 
Good prospects for a large corn crop. 
In fact there is a good pros; ect for every 
thing planted. Times are good, work 
plenty, wages good, and laborers few, in 
short, everything booms. 

There is plenty of Government land in 
this county yet, that would make many 
good free homes. Now isa good chance 
to get free homes. Come one, come all. 

G. W. H. 

Decatur county, Kan. 





The Beet Sugar Problem. 


Our friends of the Ohio Farmer seem 
to differ from our recent remarks in re- 
regard to the present impossibility of 
making beet sugar in America. But the 
O. F. is clearly misinformed upon sev- 
eral points, and especially in two very 
important points; for beets are not 
sugar beets, and fifty tons of sugar beets 
per acre have never been produced 
in this country. Of field beets and man- 
gels even, we doubt very seriously if 50 
tons have ever been grown; 30o0r 35 
tons may have been, but this yield has 
been produced only by heavy manuring 
and high culture, such as would produce 
80 or 100 bushels of corn per acre. Hav- 
ing had a good deal of experience in 
growing roots und sugar beets, we 
are free to say that I4 tons of sugar 
beets worth $70 per acre may pay the 


farmer ip some cases, as when the season| ington, must bi 
|of New Jersey 


is very favorable; but that he wouldgdo 










































delicate attention necessary for the Jerseys, will eat rough food, and graze on a hot summer day whe 
and butter, the Holsteins are not worthless for beef by any means. They come nearer the ‘‘all-purpdse cow” than any other.’ 
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wait for a return 


another advantage over Gane. in that it 
can be carried of? in a small way and 
and may be engaged in by a man ownin 
only a few ee. the “universa! 
verdict of cane-p 

only be grown, at.a profit on a 
scale. The on¢ thing needful is 
vention of a machine, or machines, 
which will doaway with a part, at least, 
of the manua) labor required in the cul- 
tivation of the beet, and when the genius 
appears who will turn out such a ma- 
chine he will not only make a fortune 
for himself, but add largely to this State’s 


the beets. We are in 
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successfully made, and profitably, even 





And even if it should be a 
partial failure in some localities during 
certain seasons, this is to be expected 
and is true of allcrops. The area for 
sorghum extends from the central part 
of New England to the Gulf States of 

, ev; 


ni mer’s growing whe but sor-| 


ghum.—American Cultivator. 


y sadbattive in Mississippi. 


With characteristic energy the .New 
South, published at West Point, Miss., 
has seeured a Quniber of valuable and 
readable articles on the possibilities, 
probabilities and certainties of future 
productions both natural and - manufac- 
tured in all parts of the South but. more 
particularly the home State. _ We apperid 
herewith a part of an article ‘ona Sub- 
ject, which is of interest to all makers, 
dealers and consumers of manilla papers. 
TPsu attends the ‘culture of jute in 
{ n 
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have in* every instance confirmed the 
opinion that its growth as. a staple pro- 
duct may be madeto assume a national 
importance. The characteristics of -the 
soil and climate@fthe Gulf States created 
a natural Sp aption “{h#t+. they could 
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that. its prod This insect, though very agile, rarely 
may be made Jumps high, - hence ‘in- cases we 
longer ad mites fidy prevent.its “attacks ‘move éasily in 
jute can. -be ‘suece: advance than we'¢an ‘su ‘its injuries: 34 
cottén couhtry.” - Warner their acces: Mab \ aa 
grown but Phe Naltica ts #yery timid in 


grows e Guat 
very cheaply. On this 6pinie 
ment or-experiment. ~~ 
Jute is mixed with’ cotte 
silk. It is a ntaterial +p 
stair carpeting and low priee 
In combination with vothéertes 
imitat2s the:gloss of Irish line 
tre of French silk, the beantyc 
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the manufacture of a thoz 
ofcommerce. In 1872 ther 
‘deelabout 100jute mills employeaE 
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annually. In thé same ’ year neatly 
50,000,000 gunny bags, most 6f, whith)’ 
. made in Dundee, were DO 


from Great Britain. Of 


pounds of jute that were manofagiamed: 
in the United Kingdom id 1878 200 
000 pounds were , 


mere in’ tie” “mi 
Dundee. The annual” value/6f* the 
hemp and jute manufactured in Du 
is now $15,000,000. The jutéfattories of 
Dundee hayé created a flourishing city, 
giving employment to thousands of 





| workmen, diffused prosperity through- 


tion of the raw material and the exporta- 
tion of manufactured product, and facil- 
itated the movement of the cotton and 
grain crops of the world. 


plished in Dundee can be done witha 


fibre, but we can also raise it. 


luxuriant growth of the jute almost ex- 
terminates weeds from the soil in which 


| has been 


while unprotected 
neighborhood suffered from its ravages. 
—A. B. Hurt. 


N. Y. 


attacked our young plants of cabbage 
Cc 
muchinjury by eating from the leaves. 
Wehave made many applications with 


preventive against its injuries. 


cut tobacco leaves, kerosene soap emul- 
sion, soluble pheWyle, buhach powder 
and air-slacked lime. 
application and the proportions of each 


plants upon which the applications were 
made were examined daily, and the 
number of 
noted in comparison 
found upon plants 


readers with details but will proceed at 
once to results. 


6 te 
~.Tobacco leaves. cut fine 
them through a fodder cutter;.and place 
re.| about the plants of radishes, had avery 
visible effect in keeping off the Naltica, 
the appearanée of the leaves showing the 
beneticial result. 
“application.of, tobacco, whether in the 
form of leaves or decoction, that it stimu- 
lated-the growth of the plant as. wellas4 
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sect, while it is detrimental to’ 
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and this mixture red 
applied in different 
reas without marked effect: * 
and the experiments which have followed |* 
valueless, for when applted in sufficient 
concentration against the beetles, it in- 
pdnred or destroyed the plants. 
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What has been so successf@ly accom- 


till grander success in the United States. 
We cannot only spin and ‘eave the 


We not omly can derive the profits of 
jaking the fabrics, but we can also en- 
ich ourselves by the two-fold economies 
f the growth and of the staple. 

There are also important incidental 
dvantages of this tillage. ‘The vigorous, 


its 
It 
found that cotton fields sur- 
ounded by a belt of jute were exempt 
rom the depredations of the caterpillar 
fields in the same 


tis sown, while the bitterness of 
uice repels the attacks of insects. 


The Turnip Flea Beetle. 

*REVENTIVES APPLIED 

YORK AGRICULTURAL 
STATION. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, } 

GENEVA N, Y., June 9, 1884. § 

The turnip tlea beetle, Naltica striolata, 


AT THE NEW 
EXPERIMENT 


cauliflower, turnip and radish, doing 


he view of discovering the most eflicient 
Among 
hese may be mentioned tobacco water, 


The date of each 
ised, etc., were carefully noted, and the 
and 
with the number 


which had received 
We will not burden our 


insects found counted 


10 treatment. 
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French Farms. 


HOW THEY MAKE MONEY FROM 
‘ TRACTS OF LAND. 
Dijon, France, July 19.—In going 
from Paris to Geneva, via Dijon, we pass 
through the best portion of France. For 
hundreds of miles every inch of land fs 
cultivated. The abrupt side-hills are in 
grape-vines and the flat landin grain. 
Here we see the phenomenon of double 
crops—a crop of grain and vegetables 
growing under a crop of trees. The 
Normandy poplar trees are from an inch 
to three feet in diameter. They are 
planted thickly, but give no shade. 
‘They are trimmed within six feet of the 
tops. The boughs, which are cut off ev- 
ery year, make faggots enough to warm 
Franee. We often see men and women 
cradling wheat or hoeing beets in the 
midst of a wood giving no shade. When 
you look across the country the tall, 
bougbless trunks look like black streaks 
painted against the sky. They make the 
view very picturesque. Our farmers on 
the prairies could plant black walnut q 
trees where they want fences, trim them 4 
to the tops, preventing shade, and then 
string barbed wire on the trunks for 
fences. Atthe end of fifty years the 
black-walnut trees on a man’s farm 

would be worth more than his farm! 

France is literally one large garden. 
Every inch of soil is cultivated. In riding 
from Paris to Dijon, 150 miles, we 
counted only thirty cattle. We saw no 
sheep or hogs. The farms have usually 
from five to ten acres. They are usually 
from 100 to 300 feet wide and from 1,500. 
to 2,000 feet long. There are no fences be- 
tween them. 

When [ asked a French farmer how 
his tarm happened, like all the rest, 
to be so long and narrow be said: 

“It has been divided up so often. 
When a French farmer dies he divides 
his farm, and each one of his children 
has an equalshare. He atways divides 
it lengthwise, so as to give each onea 
long strip. The long st:ips are easily 
cultivated because we plough length- 
wise, so as to give each one a long strip. 
The long strips are_easily cultivated be- 
cause we plough lengthways. These 
strips generally run north and south, so 
the sun can shine into the rows.” 


SMALL 








A saturated decoction of tobacco wa- 


ter is very efficient in keeping off the in- | 
sects when frequently applied; but its 
strength seems to volatilize quickly in 


e,| the sunsat fe are fgnape spera ie 810 

that little if bere mes’ the 
application after two days. 
tion was made by soaking tobaceé leaves 
in cold water for 24 hours, when the wa- 
ter was poured off: to be used, and was 
applied to the plants by means of the 
garden sprinkler. . 


Our gécdc- 


We found the kerosene emulsion di- 


luted with eight parts of soft water to be 
very efficient, but its effects are little if 


any more lasting than are those of the 
tobacco water, and when frequently ap- 


plied it evidently retarded the growth of 
the plants. 
combining one gallonof kerosene, one 
gallon of water and four pounds of 
common yellow bar-soap, heating the 


" 


This emulsion is made by 


mixture, with occasional s irring, until 


the mass becomes homogeneous and then 
continuim 
eold. ‘This preparation is entirely per- 
amanent’and may be diluted to any de- 
sired extent\by 


the stirring until it becomes 


ie addition of rain wa- 
ter. 


me 
™ 4 


by passin 


It may be noted of the 


protected them from the insect. bd 

r-slacked lime. dusted over’ the 
plants while wet with dew is» ufque 
tionably benefici; A” 
its effects are 






e rate of one’ 


ttle influence in-proftéction fr 
the plant. eee a 
Buhatch powder mixed, with ‘sidohdl, 

Pas 
ees of “Eiiuition 


Soluble phenyle pro nearly or quite 


It is well 6 note that plants grown in 
a frame made of twelve-inch boards 
were not perceptibly injured by the pea- 


beetle. 
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i) s 2, 
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drive ‘it from the 


“veh its’abun- 


S often to be.a fea- 


nee ‘ef:the radish fly; 
im revents us from g 










perfect. ewilt out heavy suil.3 
As Our. ‘obsetvatto determine diet 
applications udted above is’of 
st'this pest.’ We notedy howe 
it in a bed of ‘radighes of Which, 
had ‘received a° liberat m 
shal asties ast Bet wirke | t 
B¥eirtiost entirely fre ar oH 
Ffound also that bi-sulphid 
“applied to the soil destroyed the 
nagPots that had not yet penetrated the 
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roots, bit so many ea that 
mprac- 


we must Gonsider itin general as 


ticable. E. i. Sturtevant, Director. 
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| brother had bait. 


-|> here are millions of ‘farms in. 


=) poor up to 1,000 ‘francs. and 


| 'trade is bad in Paris;:so.) 


fy ae 
of 
avail} 


|againe ~* * . 
PoP isk ‘ mer near DE 


maggot. | 
eof car-" 


‘*How large is your farm?” I asked. 

‘‘My father’s farm was 300 feet wide 
and 2,000 feet long. When he died m 

-New my. farm_ig i) 
feet. wide 2,000 fO etn LOinetee: 
quile « Jarges 
farms much smaller thar mime 

‘*What do you plant in it?’’ [ aske 

‘See, over there,”’ he said, pointin 
what seemed to be a gigantic piece 0} 
striped carpet “is a strip of wheat 60 
feet wide. Then comes a strip of pota-— 
toes 25 feet wide» Then comes 40 feetof _ 
oats; then 10'feet of carrots, 20 feet of at) 
alfalfa (clover), 10 feet of mangel-wur- 
zles, five feet of onions, five feet of cab- — 
bages, and the rest is in flowers, peas, 
currants, gooseberries and little vegfeta- 
bles.”’ ‘ 

‘Can you support your fagpily™jpn a 
farm 150 feet wide and 2,000 feet long 
I asked; for the narrow strip seemed li 
a man’s door-yard in A meriea. 

‘Support my family?” he exclaimed) 
‘‘Why, the farm is. too large for us. 
rent part.of it out now.”’ ‘ 

‘‘But-your house,’ [ said, ,‘*where 
that?”’ es ; os 

“O, thatisin town. My wife and I | 
come out every morning to work and go~ 
in at night.” ; 

‘Does your wife always work in-# 
field?”’ T asked: ; 

“Yes. My wife,’’ he continued, po 
ing to a bare-footed and _bare-he 
woman, at least six feet a 
‘waist, “she can do mores wor 
can. She pitches the hay to m 
Stack. French women work in 0 
noc? They have nothing @ 
” 


oe 


oye Os 


% 


Home. 


¢éntdining from four acres to twenty. J 1 
tidthat ten acres are about al) the JZy- 
érage man Wants. The rent for thg/land 
}is one-half -th@crop. The best land is 
Orth “aldyt $400 -per acre; or, if} in 
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si 










. ‘is wh ge is xe ¢ en. 
in Ettgland there: are: 20,000 land-own- 
grey in France the ‘are 5,000,000 land- 

owners. The Pr man on his ten — 
acres, with his. barefooted wife cutting 4% 
grain with a sickle by his side, ishappy — 
and contented because he knows no bet=- — 

ter. Such a life would drive an Ameri- 
can farmer mad. The Frenchman | 
thrives because he.spends nothing. » He~ 
has no wants beyond the coarsest. foods, 
Yes, he is thrifty. He saves money, toé 

He witteat coarse bread and drink wine 


for breakfast; soup; id and wine for 
dinné; andperhapse@pead. and milk for 
d, ems alta 

I’ d-a French farmer who 
Itivating his-farm’(150 by 1,500) if 

Re saved any money, he said: 

Oh; not maith. Igo to all the fete 

I laid by 500 francs ($100) last year. 

putiit’in'the Caisse d'Epargne.” 

" UsVhat is that?’ I asked of the land- 


lord. ‘ . $<), 
’That is the Government-Savings bank. — 
The goverriment takes the money of the — 
gives them 4- 
per cént. for its'use. The peasant farm-=— 
‘ers of Fraricé have nearly*$200,000,000 on. 
‘deposit in. these saving ‘banks, &, 
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‘farmers keep the French treasury full o 
mon y- a ¥ ys a. 
* The French farmer loves, the republic, 
‘but the dudes of Paris hate it. The em- 
ire madé Paris. | Without) the emp’ 












Hsome Louis XIV. or N ) 
me and establish ‘ane: 
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ferred th ublic to the em 

Y “Yes,” he said, “but we Wan 
all peace. We are*'siek of | be 
empire comes they will want ts to fight, 
The Parisians want an hey may si: rift ~ 
collect millions of francs from the colts — 
try and spend it.on opera-houses: ar 
public buildings in Paris.”’ Ry 
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Ehe Shepherd. 


Officers of the Missouri Woo! Growers’ 
Association. 
President—H. V. Pugsiey, Plattsburg, Mo. 
Vice-President—G. H. Wallace, Howard 
sounty, Mo. 
Treasurer—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo. 
Secretary—L. L. Seiler, Osborn, Mo. 
@FFICERS OF THE MISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, Samuel Jewett, Independence; 
Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; 
@ecretary and Treasurer, H. V. Pugsley, 
Piattsburg; Directors, Harry McCullough, 
Fayette ; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and 
L. L. Seiler, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
grees, J. V. McCully, Sam Jewett and Harry 
McOullough. 











The Sheep of Spain and Their Migrations. 


—When we hear the word Merinos we 
naturally think this is the name of sheep, 
and would suppose that name to have 
been derived from the locality in which 
these sheep pasture; but this is not so. 
The word Merino is Spanish, and is de- 
rived from the corrupt Latin ‘‘Merinus,” 
or “‘Majorinus,” and means the superin- 
tendent of the sheep walks. Having 
thus explained the derivation of the 
word, I will proceed to give your readers 
gome account of these traveling animals, 
and the treatment pursued by the 
Spanish flock masters and their shep- 
herds. 
These sheep are classified into several 
different kinds, but for our purpose we 
will place them under two kinds, the 
coarse-wooled and the fine-wooled. The 
former of these travel, and are housed 
every night in the cold winter months, 
the latter live entirely in the open air, 
and move to the warm plains of Estram- 
adura, Andalusia, Leon, and other places 
during the winter; leaving their cool 
mountain pastures in the north of Spain, 
with the same punctuality as our migra- 
tory birds, only to return thereto as the 
spring arrives. The number of sheep 
that thus migrate varies, of course, at 
different periods. Their average will 
exceed 4,000,000, at least it is so com- 
puted. When the period of starting has 
arrived, the flocks are gathered together 
at the ‘‘mesta,’’ an association of own- 
ers, consisting of nobles and members of 
the larger and wealthy monastic bodies, 
who feed them on waste or unenclosed 
land. ‘They are called Merinos or tran- 
shumentes, “the migratory,’ from their 
annual journeyings to and fro. This 
custom of feeding on unenclosed lands 
was first introduced into Spain durin 
the troublous times of that nation, an 
became from usage a claim which has 
long since passed into a right, or a pre- 
scriptive right, aud, of course, has natu- 
rally the effect of causing many and se- 
vere grievances. Columella, Pliny and 
Soiinus take us back to a very early pe- 
riod, the former in the Emperor Claudi- 
us’ time, A. D. 41, speaks of this breed, 
and was instrumental in improving it by 
the introduction of some African rams, 
and Strabo tells us the beautiful woolen 
cloths worn by the Romans came from 
Spain. 
The annual product of these flocks 
was extremely valuable, and so much so 
were they considered, that the kings of 
Spain in their ordinances styled them 
“The precious jewel of the crown.”’ 
This jewel was formerly set in the 
crown. Many of the Spanish kings were 
lords of ail the flocks, and a Royal Coun- 
cil exists to this day, called **the Coun- 
cil of the Grand Royal flock,’ but this 
cil, like many of our statutes, has 
me obsolete. The king now has no 
D, Philip I. having disposed of all 
heep, amounting to 40,000, to one of 
Mebles, his necessities and expenses 
Di war requiring the sacrifice. 
* When the flocks are united they form 
the mesta,”’ and are trooped into lots of 
10,000 under a captain or leader, who 
divides the sheep into ten or more tribes. 
The head shepherd or captain is chosen 
for his strength, activity, vigilance and 
inte}ligence. He must be a judge of 
pasfure, an oracle in weather probabili- 
ties—\nd a walking veterinary, skilled in 
all @eases of the wooly kind. He then 
‘appoints fifty or more shepherds, and as 
many dogs, five of the bipeds and five 
anine to a tribe. Over these he has an 
bsolute dominion. He has power to 
hastise the shepherds or dismiss them 
t pleasure. For his service he is paid 
200 a year. The under shepherds re- 
ceive very small wages, and are allowed 
two pounds of bread a day each. They 
are, however, allowed to keep a few 
oats and sheep which migrate with the 
pek, but the wool is the master’s right, 
e lambs and flesh the hireling’s; to 
sis added a small sum, spring and 
mn, for traveling expenses. April 
ber are the moving times. They 
ard life of it, exposed every day 
ear to all kinds of weather, at 
ey lay in a poor hut; they are ig- 
and little superior in intelligence 
animals with whom they live. 
have this facility, however, know- 
every individual sheep, and the sheep 
kitow them. It may astonish many of 
0 eaders, that any one man can 
Taent fy any particular sheep out of the 
1,000 under his care. But did not our 
Savior confirm this, when be makes use 
of that knowledge: ‘He says to his dis- 
ciples, [know my sheep, and am known 
of mine.” ‘ 
The under shepherds are clothed in 
sheepskins; their talk is of rams and 
ewes, and, of course, much emulation 
exists in the quality of their various 
herds and particular animals. They live 
as arule to a great age notwithstandin 
the roving, rough lite. There are severa 
thousand men employed in this service. 
hey rarely ever marry and abjure the 
cities. The dogs they employ are of the 
mastiff kind, very large, and are put on 
the same allowance of bread per diem as 
their masters. The flocks with their 
shepherds and surroundings have often 
formed subjects of the painter’s brush, 
and adorn many of our walls. This life 
accords with the nature of the Spaniard, 
who innately loves the wild, idle life. 
They leave the tillage part to the hard 
working, stay at home man, or I should 
say the industrious man. 1 have men- 
tioned before that the head shepherd 
must be an oracle in weather probabili- 
ties. Observe him then when a cloud of 
a threatening kind appears. He givesa 
al to his dogs to collect the sheep 
and fall to the rear. He himself heads 
the flock, quickly leading the sheep to 
shelter, which unless attained leaves a 
heavy loss in those strong storm regions. 
very night the shepherds with aid of 
«logs drive the sheep into folds enclosed 
made of rushes and called 
.”” The mesh of this net is from 
nt to twelve inches, and extremely 
_ Night, much more so than the net used in 
%: ish Downs, It is necessary to pen 
Teetchee at night, for if they stray dur- 
fing the arkness they become a prey to 
the wolf. The shepherds make a rough 
habitation of stakes, branches and kram- 
_ bles, being allowed to cut a single branch 
: off each tree for that purpose and 
Santos. There is one thing the men are 
-warefal not to do, that is let the shee 
out of che pens until the sun has cleare 


ing 


away the white hoar frost from the 
ground. This is matter worth consider- 
ation, but more especially so in England, 
where they have so much white frost. 
To this may be attributed the great loss 
of sheep in that country, for the germ of 
disease is oftea sown by the hungry 
sheep carrying ivsects and chill to the 
stomach, and, as the Spanish shepherd 
says, ‘‘they pine away and die.”’ They 
| also highly disapprove of sheep drinking 
- hail water. 

APRIL MIGRATION. 


As soon as this month sets in the sheep 
begin craving for the mountain pastures, 
expressing themselves by various uneasy 
ways, restlessness and attempts at break - 
ing pasture. The utmost vigilance is 
now required to prevent escape. The 
sleepy shepherd has often opened his 
eyes to find his 1,000 tribe of sheep some 
twenty miles or so away, going to their 
hill pastures. They show exceeding in- 
telligence in this. Some stray sheep 
have found their way to their former 
feeding ground, 400 or more miles away. 
To any one who has observed their tran- 
sit, it must be very interesting to watch 
the fleecy armies en route by custom and 
regulations which have extended tor 
ages. They are marched as troops of 
soldiers. They pick their feed as they 
go along, and when traversing cultivated 
spots the owners are obliged by law to 
leave a sheep way 84 yards wide, through 
their vineyards, olive yards, corn fields 
and town lands. Some of these gang- 
ways extend 25 to 30 miles, over which 
the sheep have to travel] in one day be- 
fore they reach open land for grazing. 
They margh from day to day without a 
single day’s repose, and average about 
ten miles a day until they reach their 
summer ground, a distance of some 350 
miles. They calculate todo thisin 40 
days. 

SHEEP SHEARING. 

Early in May during the summer mi- 
graticn thisis done. All tribes do not 
get defleeced in the same place. In 
various places along the line of march 
are erected large and spacious buildings, 
which will hold 100 sheep. These are 
principally in Segovia, and remind one 
of Nabal’s large shearings mentioned in 
David’s time. As soon as the shearing 
is over the wool is weighed and sorted 
asin Australiaranches. Itis divided into 
three piles of best, good, and middling, 
according to the parts of the animal 
from whence taken, and priced accord- 
ing to merit. The practice, however, 
is tosell the whole together at a mean 
price. After shearing the shepherds are 
obliged to take particular care of the 
sheep to prevent their catching cold, 
which probably would cause their death, 
hence they are brought by degrees to 
the open air, and in due course proceed 
on their journey to the mountains. 

Reynosa, in the Upper Montana, lies 
at the centre of the open plain, which is 
encompassed by a range of high hills. 
This plain affords rich pasture, and is 
the summer residence of the sheep. 

The shepherds, on the arrival of sheep 
at this spot, give them as much salt as 
they like. They hay to resort to the 
primitive way of doing this. Each 
shepherd collects 50 or 60 flat stones, on 
which to place the salt, leading the 
sheep through the rows of stones. They 
will not, during the time the sheep are 
eating salt, allow them to graze on chalk 
or limestone lands, but keep them on the 
clay land, where they feed well. 

When the month of September arrives 
the sheep show the autumn restlessness, 
and are full ready to march southward 
to their winter feeding fields. They are 
conducted in the same way as in the 
spring stampede, and go to the same 
district where they fed the winter before, 
and where they dropped their lambs. It 
requires no trouble, as it is a notorious 
fact that they would go there of their 
own accord. The sheep are sweated be- 
fore shearing, to soften the hard crust of 
the wool. Five rams and eight ewes is 
reckoned a good day’s work for one 
man, 

The temperature of the summer and 
winter districts are about equal, and to 
this is assumed a certain amount of the 
fineness of the wool. It is thought that 
if the coarser wooled sheep travelled in 
the same way and lived in an equable 
climate, their wool would in a few gen- 
erations become fine, short, silky and 
white. The celebrated Negrettes are 
among the migratory sheep, and are in 
the Leonese class. 





Feeding Sulphur. 


—A few weeks since, one of the Tar- 
rant county flockowners, writing to this 
paper, stated that he had cured his sheep 
of scab, and had kept them clear of scab 
since the cure, by feeding them sulphur, 
with salt, in the proportion of one-third 
sulphur to two-thirds salt. Now, we 
have a letter from Lampasas county, 
asking several questions connected wfth 
the use of sulphur, and reminding us 
that it has appeared as advocate for the 
use of sulphur as a preventive of scab. 
The object of this correspoudence is to 
gain practical information leading to the 
eradication of scab by simple methods. 
With a few remarks, this subject will 
be turned over to sheep raisers to handle 
and answer. Itis one no one man can 
cover by his individual experience; yet 
of such importance that if one hundred 
men should give their views, it would be 
well worth the time and pains taken by 
each individual, to themselves and to the 
industry at large. Last year a veterina- 
ry surgeon attached to this paper, wrote 
on the subject, and advised sheep raisers 
not to feed sulphur to sheep until there 
was no danger‘of sheep catching ca- 
tarrhal affections from cold rains after 
the sulphur had become diffused through 
the system, but allowed that sulphur fed 
to sheep regularly during warm weather, 
had a Leneficial effect in protecting ani- 
mals from the attacks of ticks and in- 
sects. We firmly believe that sulphur 
does not, and never has, received the 
credit to which it is entitled as a preven- 
tive of scab, although this conclusion is 
arrived at more from reading and learn- 
ing of others, than from any direct prac- 
tical experience. Sulphur, like salt, is 
an important essential element of the 
blood, muscles, skin. hair, and other 
parts of animals; it is necessary for per- 
fect health, although vegetation eaten 
sometimes, affords sufficient to preserve 
the health of animals, yet we have no- 
ticed in travels in sections where the 
water is impregnated with sulphur, that 
all kinds of stock are very generally free 
from ticks, and have the sleek appear- 
ance of healthfulness not so common in 
other localities. 

Sulphur forms an important element 
in several sheep dips. It is the principal 
ingredient in one, and secondary in 
another, and then the application is ex- 
ternal. How much more efficacious 
would it be reasonable to suppose it is 
if largely entering into the system? The 
sulphur cure is worth what it seldom 
gets—a perfect trial. It is only reas- 
onable to suppose that it has some merit, 
as on human beings it is used to cure 
diseases similar to scab in sheep, and to 
purify the system, and in warm weather 
it is used without the ~~ danger 
of stock catching cold. It is the re- 
currence of scab that is the cause of so 
much trouble to sheep raisers, and 
whether with reason for it or not, we be- 








lieve that a shortage rather than surplus 
of sulphurin the blood goes very much 
toward preparing congenial ground for 
the ravages of the scab mite. We be- 
lieve, and do so from often having heard 
it asserted, that clean sheep can run on 
a scabby range without danger of in- 
fection, provided this preventive element 
is sufficiently impregnated in the blood 
to have the desired effect; that is to say, 
sulphur isa preventive, even if unaid- 
ed, it is not sufficiently strong to destroy 
the minutest insect after it has once ob- 
tained a strong hold on the sheep. 

Here, fomthe present, this subject is 
passed on to others. If any one has 
cured scabby sheep with sulphur, let 
them come forward and give their ex- 
perience; if they have reasonable be- 
lief that sulphur has held sheep clean 
while on scabby ranges it may en- 
courage others to make a thorough test 
of what might be a very cheap and sim- 
ple remedy for scab.—Texas Wool Grow- 
er. 





Destruction of Sheep in Australia. 


—A late Melbourne circular says there 
is great loss of sheep in Australia in con- 
sequence of the drought. ‘Ihe loss, it is 
estimated, will be equal to 40,000,000 
pounds of wool. Besides the loss of the 
sheep. the condition of the clip will also 
be inferior, as usual in conditions of 
drought. It appears to us that Ameri- 
can buyers will not be so much interest- 
ed in themarket the coming season as 
last year. Cost has not been realized 
for the wool imported this year. The 
circular says: ‘*According to the statis- 
tics of exportation to date, the increase 
in the shipments of the five colonies 
have dwindled down to 67,481 bales. 
| This, added tothe quantity retained up 
the Darling river, which continues to be 
not only unnavigable, but absolutely dry 
in many places, makes about 8,000 
bales, as previously estimated. As there 
are very few fellmongers’ wool pro- 
duced, there may be a further reduction 
in the above figures before the end of 
June. The exports from the country are 
excessively bad. The losses have been 
enormous in some districts, but no posi- 
tive estimate can be formed of them un- 
til the next shearing season. The fig- 
ures will, however, amount to millions 
of sheep, and the probabilites point to a 
deficiency of between 80,000 and 100,000 
bales. The lambing will also be parti- 
ally lost. A fact, which illustrates the 
a state of things is that, con- 
trary to all precedents, Melbourne has 
been supplying the Sydney meat market 
with fat stock. During the past fort- 
right there have been copious showers 
of rain in the suffering districts, and it is 
| hoped that the worst is now over, and 

the drought broken up. The action of 
| the tmporter’s Committee in London in 
| arranging for five series of sales in 1885, 
instead of four as formerly, will necessi- 
tate a corresponding movement on the 
part of the brokers of Australia. We 
learn that in Sydney the opening of the 
sales has been fixed for the middle of 
September, instead of the end of October, 
and we presume that the same will be 
done in Melbourne, also.” 








Sheep Notes. 


—Montana wool-growers are deter- 
mined to have their sheep shorn at 8 
cents per head. 


—John Bell of Tekonsha, Mich., has 
a ram, ‘*Lane,’’ which recently sheared a 
fleece of 364 days’ growth that weighed 
44 1-2 pounds. 


—We believe there is money to be made 
in sheep, especially in those sheep that 
are raised for both mutton and wool pur- 
poses, in spite of discouraging prognos- 
tications from the wool-growers, natur- 
ally enough disgusted with the present 
prevailing low prices of wool.—Heme 
Farm. 


-In the Argentine and Uruguay Repub- 
lics of South America are 94,000,000 
sheep, which produced last year 274,550,- 
000 pounds of wool, an average of 2.92 
Ibs. per head. Of this, the United 
States took 18,300 bales, the remainder 
going to England and the continent of 
Europe. 


—Young men of England have been 
advised to come to America to engage in 
raising mutton for the English market. 
It is predicted that the supply cannot 
keep pace with the demand. Perhaps 
the young men of America will do well 
to consider such advice as being worthy 
their own attention. 


—Eastern wool publications and com- 
mission circulars are vieing with each 
other in warnings to the buyer not to pay 
the farmer too much forhis clip. We do 
not remember to have ever before no- 
ticed as many cautions or as much solici- 
tude on this point. It is really most 
touching.—Stockman. 


—In regard to removing that vigorous 
pest of the farmer, weeds, the North 
Carolinian observes: ‘*None are better 
for this work than sheep. They will 
keep weeds eaten off and down. They 
will also keep brush down that has been 
cut off, and will eat many corners that 
otherwise would be sowing seeds on ad- 
jacent land.” 


-Northwestern sheep men have all along 

iven more prominence to mutton than 

o the the flock-masters of the old sheep- 
raising states, and now that wool is get- 
ting so low it is not strange that they are 
paying increased attention to the car- 
cass. A high class of mutton comes 
from that country, too, and the tendency 
is rather toward improvement than 
deterioration. Itis claimed that Colorado 
alone will market 30,000 wethers betore 
winter, besides 100,000 lambs. 


--If sheep are to be made to pay, care 
must be used. Sheep farming should, of 
all farm pursuits, be conducted on sound 
business principles. The moment sys- 
tem gives way to hap-hazard manage- 
ment the success of the flock is 
atanend. To abandon it to shift for it- 
self is to insure the failure of the busi- 
ness. 

If, then, sheep may be fed to profit in 
England, on land worth $400 per acre, 
we should not be deterred from sheep- 
feeding on lands worth $50 to $150 per 
acre. England is considered peculiarly 
a beef-eating country; but yet the best 
mutton brings a higher price than beef. 
Our large cities and manufacturing towns 
are constantly increasing their demand 
for good mutton, and this demand is like- 
ly to increase as fast as the production. 
—Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 


—Many a rough, worn-out or neglect- 
ed farm might be brought up rapidly and 
be made paying land by breeding sheep 
thereon, as the manure from the sheep is 
one of the most enriching of manures 
and is evenly and finely distributed. Of 
course they may not do this without be- 
ing fed something besides what they can 
get in the fields, yet this additional food 
works to the profit of the breeder in two 
ways—it not only jnsures good and 
— growth of flesh and wool, but 

t makes the manure richer and more 
valuable. Even poor farmers can give 
sheep atrial by commencing in a small 
way, and then as means and experience 
are gained, the flocks can be giceely in- 
creased by purchases, though the natural 
increase from a small flock of sheep is by no 





| 

|means inconsiderable, if properly man- | 
|aged and cared for as they should be. | 
| Like any other kind of stock, they must | 
|have good care and food to secure the | 
| greatest measure of profit.—Farm, Field | 
| and Fireside. 


The Poultry Dard. 


Remedy in Chicken Cholera. | 


—The department of agriculture pub- 
jlishes the following remedy, recom- 
|mend by Dr. Salmon, for preventing 

|this destructive disease that annually | 
carries off so many thousand fowls: 

“For this disease a very cheap and | 
| most effective disinfectant is a solution 

|made by adding three pounds of sul-| 
| phuric acid to forty gallons of water (or | 
| one-fourth pounds of sulphuric acid to| 
| three and a half gallons of water), mix- | 
| ing evenly by agitating or stirring. This | 
| may be applied to small surfaces with a| 
| small watering pot, or to larger grounds | 
| with a barrel mounted on wheels and ar- | 
ranged like a street sprinkler. In disin- | 
| fecting poultry-houses the manure must | 
| be first thoroughly scraped up and re- | 
moved beyond the reach of the fowls; a | 
slight sprinkling is not sufficient, but the 

| floors, roosts and grounds must be thor- 

| oughly saturated with the solution So | 
| that no particle of dust, however small, | 
| escapes being wet. Itis impossible to} 
thoroughly disinfect if the manure is not | 
| removed from the roosting places. Sul- 
| phuric acid is very cheap, costing at re- 
|tail not more than twenty-five cents a 
} pound; and at wholesale but five or six 
| cents; the barrel of disinfecting solution 
| can, therefore, be made for less than a 
dollar, ang should be thoroughly ap-| 
plied. It must be remembered, too, that | 
}sulphurie acid is a dangerous drug to | 
handle, as when undiluted it destroys | 
clothing and cauterizes the flesh wher- 
ever it touches.”’ 





| 
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Indigestion in Fowls. | 


—The male birds seem more frequent- 
ly to be the victimsthanhens. Ourhens 
have suffered occasionally from this 
same cause, and we have never been | 
able to combat the disease successfully, | 
except when the case was taken in| 
hand at the first appearance of the 
trouble. 

The symptoms, as we have observed | 
them, were, first, a loss of appetite and | 
moping speedily followed by a weakness | 
of the legs anda disinclination to stand. | 
The crop is usually rather full, and, in| 
addition to the mass of food, contains a | 
yellowish colored, very offensive watery | 
substance, which will run out of the | 
mouth ifthe bird is held with head down- | 
ward, and the crop pressed by the fin- | 
gers. 

We believe the primary cause of this | 
trouble to be indigestion, to which fowls 
are very subject, and that if the fowl is| 
taken in hand at the first commencement | 
of the attack, and a dose of castor oil | 
poured down its throat, after purging it | 
well, feeding it on soft, and sfightly | 
stimulating food, a cure may be effect- | 
ed. Ifthe fowl is neglected too long. it | 
becomes feverisb and weak, and a purg- | 
ing would result in death. If the bird | 
has been troubled for any length of time, | 
we would advise feeding with soft stim- 
ulating food. 

The following is highly recommended | 
as a tonic for debilitated fowls: Cinna- 
mon bark in fine powder, three parts; | 
ginger, ten parts; gentian, one part; 
anise seed, one part; carbonate of iron, 
five parts. Mix thoroughly. A tea- 
spoonful to a pint of food is all that 








should be given. oid giving raw 
meal dough to a sidk fowl. We finda 
great want of knowledge concerning 
this very complaint.—National Live 
Stock Journal. 





The most common diseases of fowls 
are catarrh and roup. They are’some- 
what alike in their character, the first, if 
neglected, often passing into the other. 
Indeed I am not certain that roup is any- 
thing more than a highly aggravated 
form of catarrh. In simple catarrh there 
isa discharge of watery mucous from the 
nostrils and the bird presents the appear- 
ance of being a little out of condition. 
The cause is exposure to wet and cold, 
and nothing is usually required but re- 
moval for two or three days to awarn, | 
dry place, and to give stimulating food. | 

The first symptoms of roup are identi- 
cal with those of catarrh, but the dis- 
charge soon commences to thicken and 
fill up the nostrils, the eyelids and face | 
become swollen from the accumulation 
of mucous, which: now emits an offen- 
sive odor, air bubbles appear in the cor- | 
ners of the eyes andin the throat, andin 
a few days the bird, unless relieved, | 
dies from suffocation. 

When the disease assumes this aggra- 
vated form, it{becomes highly!contagious, 
therefore no time should be lost, but the 
affected bird should be immediately re- 
moved from its companions, and thus 
prevent the communication of the dis- 
ease. If the case is severe, and the bird 
is net a valuable one, I wou'd recommend 
that it be immediately killed. If, how- 
ever, it is desirable to save it, give it 
warm, dry quarters, ard stimulating | 
food asin catarrh. Keep the air pure} 
and sweet by ventilation and cleanliness, | 
but warm it if you can. 

In the way of medicine I have found | 
nothing more effective than ajfew drops | 
of tincture of muriate of iron, and a small | 
piece of gum camphor in the drinking 
water, and the applicauion of a wash 
consisting of — grains of sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol) and six drops solu- 
tion of carbolic acid (Calvert’s) for each 
fluid ounce of water. Apply this wash 
two to three times a day, by means ofa 
camel’s-hair pencil to the face. taking 
care not to injure the sight by allowing 
it in the eyes; brush the inside of the 
mouth and throat, and inject it by means 
of a small syringe into the nostrils. As 
the disease abates reduce the frequency 
of the solution. 

Another excellent wash which may be 
used in place of the above, and in the 
same manner. without fear of injury to 
the eyes, isthe solution of chlorinated 
soda (Labarraque’s solution) diluted 
with four times its bulk of water. In 
this and all other diseases, much is gained 
by taking the case in hand at the earliest | 
stage. erefore, when you close the 
poultry house at night, when all is quiet, 
listen an instant. Ifyou hear no unusual 
sound you may lock the door and retire, 
but if a wheezing greets your ear find its 
source and attend to it. 
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Abandoned Cases. 


A comparatively large number of the cases 
which Drs. Starkey & Palen, of 1109 Girard s-., 
Philadelphia, are so successfully treating with 
their new Vitalizing remedy, are what ar 
known as abandoned or “desperate”? cases— 
many of them a class which no physician ot 
any school would undertake tocure. They 
are, in fact, such as have run the gauntlet of’ 
experiment within the regular schools of 
medicine, and of quackery without, until be- 
tween diseases and drugs the patient is re- 
duced to the saddest and most deplorable 
condition, and one forrwhich relief seems im- 
possible. No treatment can besubjected to a 
severer test than is offered by these cases. 





effect acurein so man 
need the help of such a atment, write for 
information in regard to) its naturé and ac- 
tion, and it will be es pid sent. 


instanees. If you 








mortals, as inevitable as death, 
| any time to come agen us. 


The marvel is that Drs. Starkey & Palen can | 











PAIN! 


Pain is supposed to be the lot of us 





p0O0r 
and lable at 
Therefore it is 
important that remedial agents should be at 
hand to be used in an emergency, when we 
are made to feel the excruciating agonies of 
pain, or the depressing influence of disease. 

Such remedial agent exists in that old Re- 
liable Family Remedy, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


It was the First and is the only 
Permanent Pain Reliever. 


ITs MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED, 


There is nothing equal to it for curing 


Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heartburn, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Flux, 
Dyspepsia,Sick Headache. 


CURES CHOLERA! 


When cholera prevailed inthe years 1849 & 1850, 


“PAIN-KILLER” 


Was used with such wonderful success that it 
is considered an unfailing cure for all Bowel 
Complaints. Ithas stood the test of Forty 
years’ Constant Use in all countries. 

WHEN USED EXTERNALLY AS A LINI- 
MENT, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Stings trom In- 
sects, and Scalds. Those suffering from 
Rheumatism, Gout or Neuralgia, if not a pos- 
itive cure, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives 
them relief when no other remedy will. 
sections of the coulitry where 


FEVER AND AGUE 


Prevails, there is no remedy held in greater 
esteem. Persons traveling should keep it 


In 


| by them. 


4@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


UMPHREYS 
RY 


OMEORATIT A 


VETER EcIFICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOG 
and POULTRY, * 
FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
pathic Veterinary Specifics Rav e Been used by 
armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
Turfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’¢ Hippodromes 
and Menageries, and others handiing stock, 
with perfect success. 
Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, (330 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
&2@~ Pamphiets sent free on application. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 





‘ Vital Weakness and Pros- 
tration from over-work or 


indiscretion, T is radically 
end promptly cured by it. 
een in use 2 years, 

—is the most success- 0 

fulremedy known, ce $1 per vial, or5 vials 4 
large vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 
ceipt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med. Co, 

ust, Catalogue free.) 109 Fulton st.. N. ¥. 





$11,950 


IN CASH 


GIVEN AWAY 


To the SMOKERS of 
Blackwell’s Genuine 
Bull Durham Smok- 
ing Tobacco. 


The genuine has picture of 
BULL on every package. 


For particulars see our next 
announcement. 





Advertising Cheatsi 11 


“It has become so common to begin an ar- 
ticle, in an elegant, interesting style. 

“Then run it into some advertisement that 
we avoid all such. 

“And simpiy call attention to the merits 
of Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms as 
possible. 

“To induce people 

“To give them one trial, which so proves 
their value that they will never use anything 
else.” 





“THE REMEDY so favorably noticed in all 
the papers. 

Religious and secular, is 

“Having a large sale, and is supplanting all 
other medicines. 

“There is no denying the virtues of the Hop 
plant, and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have 
shown great shrewdness and ability * * * 

“In compounding a medicine whose virtues 
are so palpable to every one’s observation.” 


Did She Die? 

"No! 

“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years.” 

“The doctors doing her no good ;” 

“And at last was cured by this Hop Bitters 
the papers say so much about.” 

“Indeed! Indeed!” 

“How thankful we should be for that medi- 
cine.” 


A Daughter’s Misery. 


“Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery. 

“From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic trouble and Nervous debility. 

“Under the care of the best physicians, 

“Who gave her disease various names, 

“But no relief. / 

“And now she is restored to us in good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, 
that we had shunned for years before using 
it.—THE PARENTS, 


Father is Getting Well. 


“My daughters say: 

“How much better father is since he used 
Hop Bitters.” 

“He is getting well after his long suffering 
from a disease declared incurable.” 

“And we are so glad that he used your Bit- 
ters.”"—A LADY OF UTICA, N. Y. 

a@- None genuine without a bunch of green 


Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or ‘Hops in their 


” Gz FREE! 
RELIABLE SELF-CURE. 


A. favorite prescription of one of the 

Most noted and successful yooctoliote in the U.8. 

retired) for the cure of Nervous Debility, 

‘anhood, Weakness aud Decay. Sent 

Plain sealed envelope free. Druggists can fillit, 
Address DR, WARD & CO., Louisicua, Mo. 










Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM X OZ. TO 240 LBS., 
AND THE 


RURAL WORLD, 
One Wear. 


Any one sending six subscribers and 
$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 


ADDRESS, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
600 Olive Street, : St. Louis, Mo, 








FLEMING MANUFACT’G CO.’S 


Boss 
Road Grader: Leveler 


Absolutely THE BEST Road Grader and 
Leveler in use; 


HAS AN EASY DRAFT, 


Will Do the Work of 8 or 10 Teams 


WITH DUMP SCRAPERS, 
AND LEAVES THE ROAD INBETTERCON 
DITION. 


Good Agnts weees Send for Catalogues 
ree, 


FLEMING MANUF’G CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








¥ 
ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 
Re-invigorates the System, PR 
VENTS and CURES Chills, Feve 
ver Disorders. Hecommended b 
best physicians, ° 
Pronounced M ited 
tates thy wd A 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 
generally. 
FLIES North eee 
North Main St., 





the BLOOD, regnu- 

Band KIDNEYS 

and RESTORE THE HEALTH 

and VIGOR of YOUTH. nye 

pepsia, Tyant of Appetite. ne 

digestion, Lack of Strength, 

and Tired dvagg Somes meng | 
cured. Bones, muscles an 

nerves receive new force. 

Enlivens the mind and 


. A on a an oe _*pplies Brain Power. 
LADIES suteineton complaint 
eculiarto their sex w 
find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 
speedycure. Givesa clear, healthy complexion. 
requent attempts at counterfeiting only add 
to the popularity of the original. oO not ex- 
periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 


HARTER’S Onty Ani Coustiparion 


LL IN THE WORLD. 


LIVER PILLS cnr serie 


Bowes ConstipaTed. 
Persons suffe from TORPIDITY 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will fin 
by the use of these Pills. No ‘ine should 
be taken without first Cleansing the Stomach and 
Bowels with a dose of HARTER RP: 
Sample dose Sent Free on application by postal. 
Send your address toThe Dr. Harter Med.Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., for our “DREAM BOOK.” 
Full of strange and useful information, free, 








ftheL 





A. J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant. 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 
ments received and highest market prices 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of Farm PRODUCE. 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


sas for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm tmpie- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 





WILL Issue a complete edition of my 
Poetry about October Ist; also 


SUNDAY QUESTION: 


Price, $1.25 with Pho ph. 
Cheap Edition, 50c. without Photo.. 


Cash orders sent to this office duly honored. 
REV. GEO. A. WATSON 
















| Chartered by the State of Iilinels, for the » 













1, selemtificand 
y eure of Private, Nervovs and Chronic Diseases. 

ice Hours—9 to dand 7to 8 Sundays, 10 to 12 s. m. only, 
Dr. LUCAS is a graduate of two regular (Allopathic and Eclectic 
Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder o} 
mammoth Bellevue Medical Institute, San Francisco, andgt is 
well known fact that for 15 years he has confined himself to the 
study and treatment of Sexual aad Chronic Diseases, thus giving nim 
advantages that few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses himself particu- 
larly to those who have already placed themselves under the care of 
ignorant advertising charlatans, Fees whom they have received no 
benefits, and who, in fact, have done them more harm than gvod, 
Medicine, like all other sciences, is progressive, and every year 
shows proof of its advance. By a ccmbination of remedies of 
reat curative power, Dr. LUCAS has so arranged bis treatmens 
that it will affo immediate relief, but permanent cure, 


rd not onl 
YOUNG MEN Who are sufferiog from the damaomg 
nal Weakness), among 0! 
tol 








effects of youthful indiscretions (Semi- 
thers showing some of the following symp- 
ms: Nervous and Physieal Debility, Impotence (sexual in- 
capacity), Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhausted Vi- 
tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Briilianey to the 
Kye, Aversion to Society, Despondency, Pimples on the Face, 
oes of Energy, and Frequency of Urinating. Yeu may be in 
thetirst stage, but remember you are tast approaching the last. Do 
not let false pride and sham modesty deter you from attending to sour 
agonizing a Many a bright and naturally gifted youngmap 
endowed with genius, has permitted his case torun on and on, unti 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victime 
R . rrastination is the Thief of Time,” so lay 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 
stands your ailment, and who alone will knew your case; ia re- 
ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that ha: made days 
drudgery and night hideous, ‘Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
oumerce, of culture and refinement, are to-day suffering from the 
ruits of their doings, the seeds of which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn and gaze upon thy companion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this fact. Oh! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, he 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an 
aaxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
counsels of a loving father; and remember what you are to-day. 
Though you may for the present fill your station in society, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w’)] likes flash depart, 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, fore 
jotten and lost; so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate no 
jonger. If you claim to be a man, act your part manly. nos 
console yourself with the thought that Nature will help tteelf, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature and yourself, 
Remember, “ large oaks from little acorns grow,” “little ills germi- 
MiDD E AG E fal x nate fatal diseases,’” 
Married or single, who 
are prematurely old, as a result of excesses or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the der, often 
accompanied by a dight smarting or burning sensation, and findings 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small rtieles 
of albumen will ap , or the color will first be of athin or milkish hus, 
and again changing toa dark end torpid appearance, causing nervous debile 
ity and loss of vitality. Remember, this is the second stage of Semina} 
eakness. In all such cases a perfect cure is guaranteed, and  radieab 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. I will forfelt #500 
for every ease of Private Disease that I fallto cure. Al) inter- 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines packed 60 as 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, tf full description of case ie 
given, but one personal interview in all cases preferred, Address 
Dr. W. BR. LUCAS, 182 8, Clark 8t., Chicago, Ml. 


266th EDITION, PRICE ONLY $I 


BY§MAIL POST-PAID,!) 












ia 
KNOW THYSELF, 
A Greal Medical Work on Manhood, 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys- 
ical Debility, Premature Decline in man, Er- 
rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 
ingfrom indiscretions or excesses. A books 
for every man, young, middle-aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute ana, 
chronic diseases, each one of which is invalu- 
able. So found by the author, whose’ experi- 
ence for 23 years issuch as probably never 
before fell to the lot of any physician. 300 
pages bound in beautiful French muslin,em 

ossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed tobe 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
ary and professional—than any other work 
sold in this country for $2.50,or the money 
will be refunded in every instance. Price on- 
ly $1.00 by mail, peers. Illustrative sam- 
ody cents. Send now. Gold medal awarde@ 

he author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 
young for instruction, and by the afflicted for 
relief.— London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom 
The Science of Life will not be useful, whether 
youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy - 
man.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
Dr. W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfinch St., Boston, 
Mass., who may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. Chronic and 
obstinate diseases that have baffled the skili 
of other physiciansa specialty. | EAL 
Such treated successfully with- | THYSELF 
out an instance of failure. Mention thie 
paper. 





DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Aregular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been longer 
en, edin the specialtreatment of Omnonic, Nazvous, Skim 
ant Bion Disgasxsthan any other Physicianin St, Louis, 
as city papers show and all old residents know, 


Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tlons of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning,. 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with unparalleled 
success, on latest scientific principles, Safely, Privately. 


Diseases Arising from indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimness of sight. 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
aversion to the society of females, confusiea of ideas, etc, 
rendering Marriage improper or unha: , aro 

ermaneatiycured, Pamphlet (86 pages)on the above, sent 
fa sealed envelope, freeto any address, Consultation at of> 
fice or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly talk or bis opi 
ten costs nothing, Office Hours, 8a.m to 8 p.m, 


A Positive Written Guarantee: 


given in every curable case; where doubt exists it is frankly 
stated. 
When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 
Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages, de- 
eeribing above s,in male or female, FREE. 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, - + Fine Plates. 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for SOC. in postage: 
or currency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whole 
story, true tolife; articles on the following subjects: who 
may Marry, whonot, why; manhood, womanhood, physicat 
decay, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and happiness 
may be increased, the physiology of reproduction, and man. 

more. Those married or contemplating marriage shoul 

read it. It ought to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
under leek and key. Popular edition, same, paper cover, 256. 





A CARD.—To all who are suffering from 

errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous: 
weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, &c,,. 
I will send a serpe that will cure you, 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discov- 
ered be J a missionary in South America. Sen@ 
self-addressed envelope to REV.JOSEPH T.IN- 
MAN StationD, New York. 





— 
\Thonsands of cases of Nervous Debility, men- 
tal and physical weakness, lost manhood, ner- 
vous prostration, the results of indiscretions, 


excesses or any cause,cured byNERVITA 
Strong faith that it will eure every ease prompts me to send to 


Sny sufferer a trial package 

on receipt of 12 cents for 

[vase ete. Da A. G. Ouix, 
= 242, Chicage, UL, 








Fishing Nets, 
' FISHING TACKLE. 


ell, and Bird Nets always om 
I price List. st 


Tramm Hoo 
hand. Send for 

0. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, Me. 


Fast Potato Digging 


m, THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 
Savesits cost yearly, Fivz eee 
uar 





~ OVER, to every faimer. 
anteed to ig six Hundred 
SENT ON Vise ist Booed 
60 Days’ Nt 
Tet Ti. pS Agents Wanted 
~ se a. 2 == wal 


IWF Write postal card for FREE elegant! 
illustrated Catalogue, in Six | at Geiore, 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., Bafcmtace ftv. 
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(Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultura 
ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 

him willoe promptly answered through 


the RURAL WORLD.) 
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Thinning Out the Fruit. 


When this has been neglected up to 
this time, it should now be attended to, 
even the latest of keeping apples. 

Many Jeneton trees are overloaded, so 
that one-half or more should be picked 





I thinned out my early pears se- 
verely, and yet when they came to be 
picked, I found still too many on. Bart- 


ing. Yeu may be in ? 
lett thinned out ten days, or even three 


caching the last. Do 


roIn attendir to sour . . . 
lly gified youngunan weeks before ripe will get eatable if put 
Jrun on and on, untié 


in adry cellar. Seckels also. It is as- 
tonishing what a difference it does make 
in the size and quality of the fruit to 
thin them. 

I thin out my plums when the curcu- 
lio has not doneit. Wild Goose plums in 
full blast here now and going to waste, 
not paying to ship them. 5 
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The Apple Crop. 


Epitor RuRAL WorRtpD: I see your 
call in the last RURAL WORLD for a re- 
port of the apple crop. I have been to- 
day looking over my orchards. In 
quantity I shall have about half a crop, 
and in point of quality I fear it will be 
still worse. I don’t think that I will 
have one-fourth the number of barrels of 
marketable apples that I have had for 
the past two seasons. 

Of summer apples the Red Astracan, 
Maiden’s Blush and Duch.ss of Oldden- 
berg are the only tolerably fair ones. 
Red June, Benoni, Early Harvest and 
several other sorts are very small, scabby 
and worthless, and the same may be said 
of many winter varieties. Those the 
worst affected are the Wine Sap, White 
Pearmain, Domini Ortley, Yellow Bell- 
flower and some of the Jenetons, espec- 
ially those on old trees, and from what I 
see of other orchards in this vicinity, I 
think mine will be a fair average. 

Yours wely, J.P. McCartTny. 
Clinton Co., Mo., July 29th, 1884. 
Remarks. Thank you for this model 

report. Let us hear from other apple 


growers all over the country. 
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Strawberries in Kansas. 


FRIEND MILLER: As you gave your 
experience through the RURAL WORLD 
on strawberries in Missouri, I saall try 
and give mine in Kansas. 

Crystal City.x—Has not proven pro- 
ductive and profitable. 

1. Downer’s Prolific.—One among the 
earliest—but rather small and soft. 

2. Longworth’s Prolific.—About as early 
as the above, and of larger size, produc- 
tive. 

3. Crescent.—The best early variety 
that we have. Productive and protit- 
able. When it is fertilized with a good 
strong staminate variety is of good size 
and shape. The quality is not first-rate, 
but that does not make much difference 
in a market fruit. 

4. Captain Jack.—-This in foliage, 
growth and fruit is one of the best, and 
should be in every collection, 

5. Cumberland Triumph.—-A strong 

rower, not very productive, but pro- 

uces large, handsome, perfect fruit. 
One of the best. 

G. Windsor Chief.--Productive, 
mot equal to Crescent. 

7. Colfax.--lmmensely productive and 
‘one of the most profitable, although the 
fruit is only of medium size, but it with- 
stands our hottest summer sun perfectly, 
and neither water or rain will injure it. 
It is a strong, vigorous grower with a 
large, stiff fruit stalk which holds the 
fruitup. Itis one among the earliest, 
and also one of the latest. This un- 
favorable season with scarcely any care 
it produced upwards of 3,000 quarts to 
the acre and averaged over ten cents a 
quart. It has not failed in producing a 
paying crop since its introduction here, 
which is more than can be said of any 
other variety. 

8. Charles Downing.—Strong, healthy 
and productive, fruit, large and fine, one 
of the best, but does not always produce 
its best the first season. 
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m2. i 9. Wilson.—Uncertain, has not been 
worth growing for a number of years. 
arantee i 10. Miner’s Prolitic.--Large and fine, 


but rather too dark in color. It is healthy 


ee and productive, and produces good 
4 pages, » healthy seedlings. 
omal * 11. Sharpless—should be called shape- 


less, large coxcomb, unproductive, but 
it is a good variety to fertilize a pistilate 


sort. 

12. Glendale.—One of the best, late 
varieties, of large size, fair quality and 
productive. A profitable, late, market 
berry, which always brings a high price. 
It is a strong, healthy grower, which pro- 
duces seedlings of the same character. 

13. Manchester.—Not adapted to our 
hot climate, except on northern slopes or 
partial shade. lt is a strong grower, but 
will not withstand our hot summers’ sun 
without the foliage rusting and burning. 
The berries are large, regular and fine, 
where it does succeed. 
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OSEPH T.IN- 14. Big Bob.—A large, fine berry, but 
will not succeed with us. 
15. eg a ipa adapted to our 
climate. The foliage will not endure our 
mranood er. heat without partial shade. 
NERVITA, 16. James Vick.—A fine healthy plant, 


ERVITA. 

ietyaceats with dark shining foliage, which revels 

RI AL. in luxuriance under our hottest sun. 
Medium in size, very productive, hand- 
some and good, desirable. 

17. Bidwell.—Has nothing to recom- 
mend it over many of the older varieties. 

18. Mount Vernon.—We consider of no 
value, as we have so many which are 
better. 

19. Col. Cheney.—a fine, good berry, 
but not productive or profitable. 

20. Kentucky.—One of the best late 
market varieties, but not always produc- 
tive, but brinogs the highest price. We 
do not consider it equal to the Glendale. 

21. Jucunda.—A fine large berry of the 
very best quality, but it is neither a good 
grower or productive. The foliage both 
rusts and sealds. 

22. Warren.—A very promising varie- 
ty, which appears healthy and produc- 
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LOUIS, Me. tive. of large size and excellent quality. 

23 ge gt ate of the very best, 

1 of large size, and productive. A good 

y market berry, that will command the 
il] highest price, strong and healthy. 

’ 54. Indiana.—A_ very strong grower, 
TATO DIGGER but rust some. Fruit large, productive, 
ly, FIVE TIMES a promising variety. 
ay Guar. 25. Park Beauty.—Is either the Cres- 

enialeaDny ? cent or a seedling, so much like it that 


there does not appear to be any differ- 
ence between them in any respect. 

26. Old [ron Clad.—Plant strong and 
vigorous, yet we do not much admire its 
dofiage and straggling growth. It ap- 
pears, however, to be an early, profitable 
market berry, after the character of the 


5 Wanted, 





a 


BH elegantly Wilson, but of better quality. 

lant Colors, 27. Jumbo.—A remarkable plant. The 
t strongest grower we have, with large 
cago, iki. heavy foliage. Fruit large, poductive. 


Of the Cumberland Triumph type, aud 
perhaps a seedling from it. It promises 


late variety, as stated. 
| 28. Atlantic.—A strong, good healthy 
| rower, which promises well, of good | 
quality. 
| 29. Mrs. Garfield.—We fear this variety | 





| itdoes not now show much vigor. 
productive, of fair size; requires further 
trial. 

30. Daniel Boone.—A strong, healthy 
grower; one of the most promising. 

31. Daisey.—A fine, promising plant; 
fine grower, foliage thick and heavy. 
The plants were too young to fruit this 
season, but they are making fine strong 
runners now—so we hope to test it next 
season. There is no variety we have 
that has done so well from such small 
plants set out last spring. 

32. Pawnee.—A new pistilate Glen- 
dale which promises well; strong, heal- 
thy plant with heavy foliage, that with- 
stands the hottest sun perfectly; very 
productiv@#fruit large, bright and firm, 
flesh red and of a eoreney Bnet quality. 

33. Cherokee.—A new seedling of Glen- 
dale, much like itin appearance. Strong 
grower, with large heavy foliage, that 
is not affected by our hottest sun. Fruit 
large, bright, firm, and of good quality. 
Avery promising late staminate variety. 
This should be used to fertilize Pawnee, 
as they bloom and ripen at the same 
time and can be picked and sold toge- 
ther, as they are much alike in every 
respect. We have more than 100 other 
new varieties, some of which, in foliage 
and growth, are more promising than 
any we have mentioned, but we do not 
wish to say more about them until we 
further test them in full bearing. 

J. STAYMAN; 

Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Much obliged to the Doctor for this 
excellent report. S. MILLER. 





A Canning Factory,—Something of Interest to 
Fruit Growers. 


One of our prominent fruit growers 
received the following letter from an ex- 
perienced canning man in Ohio. It is 
printed in the Sentinel for the purpose of 
attractlng the attention of our fruit 

rowers to the opportunity now offered 
or establishing an- important industry 
and opening up a market for our sur- 
plus and over-ripe fruit, as well as creat- 
ing a market for vegetables. The ad- 
dress of the writer of the letter will be 
given to any parties who wish to agi- 
tate the matter. It should be canvassed 
immediately, as the gentleman desires to 
secure a location without delay. He 
writes : 

1 am looking for a good location, in 
Central or Southern Illinois, to establish 
in the fruit canning business. I see by 
reference book that you area fruit grow- 
er and thought perhaps you would be in- 
terested enough to give me a little iu- 
formation about your part of the State. 
I want to go where fruit, tomatoes, etc., 
are more plenty than they are here, for 
here we are troubled to get the farmers to 
raise all the tomatoes, etc., that we want, 
on account of frost and short seasons, 
which make the crops rather risky. I 
am 28 years old, and have grown up with 
the business and understand itin all its 
details. I would have to form a partner- 
ship or stock company. I have $2,000 or 
$3.000 that [could putin. Now if you 
have a good location and your fruit grow- 
ers and business men would take an in- 
terestin such an enterprise, I should like 
to hear from you at once, as I may take 
a trip west in a few days. I can furnish 
the best of references as to ability, 
energy, etc. [am not leaving a broken 
down business; on the contrary, we are 
quite successful. There are four of us 
here to look after the business, which is 
most too many,so I want to start for 
myself.’’—Centralia, Ills., Sentinel. 





Poisonous Plants and Flowers. 


There are many plants. Says the Drug- 
man, whose leaves, flowers and seeds 
contain virulent poisons, which every 
one should know, so as to ayoid them 
and keep children from them. 

Buttercups possess a poisonous prop- 
erty, which disappears when the flowers 
are dried in hay; no cow will feed upon 
them whilein blossom. So caustic are 
the petals that chey will sometimes in- 
flame the skin of tender fingers. Every 
child should be cautioned against eating 
them; indeed, itis desirable to caution 
children about tasting the petals of any 
flowers, or putting leaves into their 
mouths, except those known to be harm- 
less. 

The oleander contains a deadly poison 
in its leaves and flowers, andis said to 
be a dangerous plant for the parlor or 
dining room. The flower and berries of 
the wild bryony possess a powerful pur- 
gative; and red berries, which attract 
children, have proved fatal. The seeds 
of the laburnum and catalpa tree should 
be kept from children, and there is a 
poisonous property in their bark. The 
seeds of the yellow and of the rough- 
podded vetches will produce nausea and 
severe headache. 

Fool’s parsley has tuberous roots, 
which have been mistaken for turnips, 
and produced a fatal effect an hour after 
they were eaten. 

Meadow hemlock is said to be the 
hemlock which Socrates drank; it kills 
by its intense action on the nerves, pro- 
ducing cumplete insensibility and palsy 
of the arms and legs, and is a most 
dangerous drug, except in skilful hands. 
In August it is found in every field, by 
the seashore and near mountain tops, in 
full bloom, and ladies and children 
os its large clusters of tiny white 
owers in quantities, without the least 
idea of their poisonous qualities. The 
water hemlock, or cow bane, resembles 
parsnips, and has been eaten for them 
with deadly effects. 

The water dropwort resembles celery 
when not in flower, and its roots are also 
similar to those of the parsnip, but they 
contain a virulent poison, producing 
convulsions, which end in death ina 
short time. The fine-leaved water drop- 
wort and the common dropwort are also 
dangerous weeds. 

The bulbs of the daffodils were once 
mistaken for leeks and boiled in soup, 
with very disastrous effects, making the 
whole household intensely nauseated, 
andthe children did not recover from 
their effects for several days. 





Hardy Roses. 


The best authorities of Massachusetts 
give the following as the very best con- 
tinous blooming roses:—Alfred Colomb, 
Annie Wood, Boieldieu, Caroline de 
Sansal, Fisher Holmes, Francois Miche- 
lon, Gen. Jacqueminot, Marie Baumann, 
Mme. Victor Verdier. Mons. E. Y. Teas, 
Pierre Notting, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, 
Xavier Olibo. The Alfred Colomb isa 
bright clear red or carmine, full, large 
and round. Its odor is delicious. Noth- 
ing could be more beautiful for the 
rose garden. The Caroline de Sansalis 
one of the best and most beautiful of 
full, flesh colored roses. The Gen. 
Jacqueminot is known by everybody. It 
is the great dark crimson beauty for 
which every one waits in the spring, and 
which at first bringing high prices for 
the rich buds, soon becomes the great 
favorite at our florists’ stands. Its petals 
are like velvet. Its buds, . however, are 





the open flower. If we were restricted 
to one rose we should choose the Jacque- 
minot (pronounced Yack-me-no). The 
Marie Baumann isa brilliant carmine | 
crimson. The Madame Victor Verdier 


The Pierre Notting is a double dark red. | 
Success ought to be assured with any of | 
these roses. | 
Growing in Moss. | 
HOW A FRENCH GARDENER WAS ABLE | 

TO GROW PLANTS. 


A novel feature, and one that attracted | 
some attention at the recent Regent’s | 
park show, was some baskets of plants | 
said to have been grown in prepared 
moss and entirely without soil. The ex- 
hibitor, says London Garden, was Cap- | 
tain Halford Thompson, who claims to | 
have discovered a new method of thus| 
growing plants. Some time ago, a} 
Frenchman of the name of Dumesnil, | 
patented a kind of fertilizing moss for 
the purpose of growing plants without | 
soil. With this production of M. Dum-| 
esnil, Captain Thompson states that he | 
made several experiments which resulted | 
in his considering it open to serious ob- | 
jections, and was by no means certain in | 
its results. These defects Captain | 
Thomson has endeavored to remedy in a| 
new preparation with which he has ex- | 
perimented, and by means of which he 
states he produced the luxuriant plants 
which he exhibited on Wednesday. Hav- 
ing found that by Dumesnil’s moss it was 
quite possible to grow plants without 
soil, he sot to work to prepare a fertiliz- 
ing substance which would enable plants 
to be grown in it without the precautions 
necessary in using Dumesnil’s moss, and 
he thinks that he has been perfectly suc- 
cessful in his endeavors. 

He states that ‘“‘plants in full bloom 
can be taken out of the ground or out of 
pots, and after all the earth has been 
carefully washed off, planted in moss 
which has been previously prepared with 
fertilizing fiber. They never even flag, 
but grow more luxuriantly than in soil.” 
The plants shown by Captain Thompson 
fully bore out his statement, for it would 
be difficult to imagine more luxuriant 
plants than those he showed. They con- 
sist of tuberoses, begonias, variegated 
vitis, gardenias, fuchsias, tradescantias 
and others. All were furnished with 
healthy foliage, and were for the most 
part carrying flowers. The a/lvantages 
of this method are stated by the inventor 
to be two-fold: first, the extreme light- 
ness of a number of plants when grown 
together in one basket; another is the 
portability, an advantage which renders 
plants grown inthis way particularly 
suitable for the embellishment of rooms 
and windows. No doubt to those who ! 
live in towns, where potting is not easily 
procured, this moss would be a special 
boon, on account of its lightness, porta- 
bility, and cleanliness; but in the coun- 
try, where mould is readily obtained, it 
would probably be less trouble to grow 
plants in the usual way, and we presume 
that Captain Thomson’s invention com- 
mends itself to townspeople. In a small 
pamphlet the method of applying this 
moss is explained as follows: 

‘Take the plants you wish to put into 
the basket, carefully wash off all earth 
from the roots with tepid water. taking 
care not toinjure the roots in doing so; 
then plant them in the ordinary way in 
the moss, which should be previously 
well wetted; if possib!e, keep the basket 
in a warm place free from the draught 
for three or fourdays, The plants can, 
if wished, be transplanted from earth 
when in full bloom; they will not feel 
the check. After two months the upper 
layer of moss should be removed and a 
similar quantity of my moss put in its 
place. [f selaginella is grown on the 
surface of the moss (as in some of the 
baskets shown before the Botanical so- 
ciety), it should be carefully removed 
first and replaced after the moss has 
been changed. The baskets do not re- 
quire agg pend than plants grown 
inearth do. The weight of the baskets 
will show if they want water.”’ 


Horticultural Notes. 


amore. the new insect arrivals is an- 
need a destructive moth which infests 
the cranberry patches. 


—It is estimated that Delaware will 
furnish from 7,000,000 to §,000,000 baskets 
of peaches this year,—the heaviest yield 
for nine years. 

—A strawberry bed can be made by 
boring large holes in sides of a barrel, 
filling with earth and planting straw- 
berries in each hole and on the top. 


—New York ranks first as a fruit- 
alee state and Pennsylvania second, 

ut California is coming along at a lively 
pace, and promises to give both a brush 
for the leadership before long. 


—A very bad “blight”? has appeared 
among the pear treesin California, but 
it is not deternrined whether it is identi- 
cal with the “fire blight’ the terrible 
scourge of the pear-growers in the eas- 
tern states. 

—Plant ‘out a few fruit trees every 

year; it is the cheapest, easiest and best | 
way to get an orchard, for where only | 
three orfour trees are to be planted | 
plenty of time and plenty of rich soil al- 

ways can be found to do the job as it 

should be done, and it is 

adding so much more to the value of 

the farm. 


Pinch off the tops of your raspberries 
and blackberrieS early, and serve the 
side-shoots the same way early and 
often to make acompact bush. If you 
wait to head back later, the strength of 
the vine which has been thrown into the 
top is all wasted, and you have fewer 
fruit spurs. 


Johnston Eaton of Pa., writes: My 
experience with plum trees. For nearly 
twenty years I had plum trees on the 
farm but not a plum to eat, when a lady 
told me to smoke thetrees when the 
fruit was set and continue for two months, 
once a week with sulphur. This I did, 
and have had an abundance of fruit ever 
since. Sometimes put alittle coal tar 
in the pan with the sulphur. 


—One or two hardy, woody vines over 
a porch are always desirable. Nothing 
adds so much to the attractiveness of' a 
porch as a canopy of vines. If the porch 
is small and only overa door, the vines 
may with propriety be trained over its 
top and sides. If the porch be long, 





| well, but does not appear to be a very|more popular and more beautiful than| —C. H.Cullember, of Fairland, Shel-| struction. He thus has much to encour- 


by county, has this year picked 67 gallons 

of extra large strawberries from a plat of | 
ground twenty-four feet by 
thirty-four feet. From fifty gal- 
lons sold he realized $27.90. This was 


1Depart- | will not endure our dry, hot climate, as is a cherry red, which as the age of the/ ata rate of over 400 bushels to the acre, 
It is | flower increases becomes a satiny rose.|/andan acre of suchberries if soldat 


same price as the fifty gallons would have 
brought over $1600. The berries were 
very large, many of them measuring six 
or seven inches in circumference. 


Every one who has seen both mus 
admit that shrubs that are kept pruned 
are far handsomer than unpruned ones 
Those kinds that}flower before mid- 
summer, and on the old wood, can best 
be treated to this operation immediately 
after flowering; the late bloomers early 
in the spring. There is no need of cut- 


ting away much wood each year; but} 


if pruning has never been attended to it 
may be well to be a little severe the first 
time. In vigorous plants any multilated 
parts willsoon be improved by the new 
growth. 


A correspondent of the New England 
Farmer says that a New York farmer 
observed that some of his apple trees, 
that had been dressed with unbleached 
wood ashes, bore apples which kept all 


| winter without rotting, while the rest of! tablished in Germany for the purpose of 


the fruit rotted badly. His trees were 
infested with apple tree blight. He 
finally applied wood ashes, at the rate 
of two hundred bushels to the acre, to 
his orchard, and washed the bodies of 
the trees with lye. The orchard recover- 
ed from the blight, and the apples would 
then keep well in an ordinary cellar all 
winter, 


Strawberries and raspberries from seed 
are easily raised by any one so inclined, 
and the young people may like the ex- 
periment. Crush ripe berries and mix 
the seed with sand. Sow this mixture 
about a quarter of an inch deep, cover 
with light soil and tread on the drill, 
Keep moist constantly and by fall some 
plants will have appeared, which, with 
being planted out properly, will show a 
little fruit the next season, and give a 
crop the year after. It would be a grand 
thing to raise anew seedling that would 
excel any we have, and some day it will 
be done. 


A French method for converting cider 
into vinegar as follows: Scald three bar- 
rels or casks with hot water, rinse thor- 
oughly and empty. Then scald with 
vinegar, rolling the barrels and allowing 
them to stand on their sides two or three 
days, until they become thoroughly 
saturated with the vinegar. The barrels 
are then filled about one-third with 
strong pure cider vinegar and two gal- 
lons of cider acid added. Every eight 
day thereafter two gallons of cider are 
added until the barrels are two-thirds 
full. The whole is allowed to stand 
fourteen days longer, when it will be 
found to be good vinegar, and one-half 
of it may bedrawn and the process of 
filling up with cider be begun again. 
In summer the barrels are allowed to 
stand in the sun, and in cold weather kept 
where the temperature is 80 degrees. 


—Two entirely distinct ornamental 
bushes are cultivated uuder the name of 
fringe tree. The true fringe tree is a 
plant related to the ash. It grows along 
river banks from southern Pennsylvania 
southward. It ishardy in the North, and 
when in flower is very beautiful. Its 
flowers are many and white and hang in 
loose racemes. The other bush often 
Venetian sumach from Europe. When 
in **bloom”’ 
covered with a feathery, smoke-like pro- 
fusion of nearly white or purplish inflor- 
esence. ‘The so-called blossoms are in 
reality the naked flower-stalks, for the 
minute flowers have fallen before the 
tree becomes beautiful. The smoke tree 
is a most beautifut planl when compact- 
ly grown. Itis easily propagated by 
layering. The greatest drawback to it is 
the untidy appearance it givesa lawn 
when the panicles begin to fall. The 
same or a very similar species is wild in 
Alabama. 


Geo. W. Trowbridge, Chairman Of the 
Oinio State Fruit Committee, reports as 
follows on raspberries: 

Among the red sorts Turner stands at 
the head of the list.and is chiefly culti- 
vated for the Cincinnati market. Kirt- 
land (Highland Hardy) is a few days 
earlier and makes its appearance first and 
is cultivated to some extent on that ac- 
count, but it is not extremely hardy. 
Cuthbert is not perfectly hardy nor a suc- 
cess upon all soils and locations. It is, 
however, cultivated to a limited extent 
on account of being somewhat later than 
the Turner in maturing the crop. 

Gregg takes the lead among black caps, 
though on some soils where canes make 
arapid and strong growth it is not so 
productive as is generally expected. 
Mammoth Cluster holds its own very 
well. Miami is raised to some extent for 
early. Ohio is being tried to a limited 
extent, and is found to be quite produc- 
tive, but scarcely good enough in quality 
or large enough in size. Shaeffer’s 
Colossal is a strong grower, exceedingly 
productive of the very largest berries, 
but deficient in flavor and uninviting in 
color. 


—Experiments have been made in the 
use of various materials for tying up 
grape vines. Some have used bark, but 
this is not always attainable, others 
straw, wire and twine, the latter being 
the most common article used. In a 
small vineyard it is probably the handiest 
material to use, but in large vineyards, 
there is a question as to its being best, 
as it is not the most economical or valu- 
able substance to be selected. A mem- 
ber of the Dover Bay Grape and Wine 
Co. once told me that he had used straw 
with satisfaction and economy. One 
year in tying up vines for the first time, 
he saved over fifty dollars by the use of 
it in place of twine. He also found it 
preferable in some other respects, as it 
did not cutor injure the wood while it 
firmly secured it, and in pruning there 
isno loss of time in cutting it from the 
vines as had to be done when wire was 
used. The tying during the season 
amounts generally to three times, and 
sometimes during heavy winds and 
storms, quite a large number of vines 
are torn from the viner, which requires 
tying immediately. 


—Science tells us that sunlight ‘is an 
important element in growing and per- 
fecting seed. If, therefore, the farmer 





one or both ends may be festooned. A 
lattice work made of lath is desirable to 
afford support, or in the cases of strong- | 
growing vines, as Dutchman’s pipe and | 
forsythia, they may be tied up from | 
above until they get long enough to find 
their own support on the roof. Fora 
large space nothing equals the Dutch- 
man’s pipe (Aristolochia Sipho) for fes- 
toons. Itsleaves appearearly, and they 
are so very large and so numerous as to 
make an exceptionablv thick cover. The 
climbing forsythia (F. Suspensa). al- 
though not desirable for shade, is unique | 
on account of its bright yellow flowers, 
which appear before the leaves. Other 
good vines are trumpet creeper or bigno- 





nia, wistaria, akebia and various honey- 
suckles. 





plants his corn so as to shade the stalks, 
no ears will be formed; or if he allows 
his fruit trees to be crowded to the ex- 
tent of shading the fruit, small and im- 
perfect specimens will result. This 
teaches less closely planting trees and 
thinning out the branches—planting corn 
so as to give access to sunlight. There 
is no branch of farming, however insig- 
nificant, that has not principles that 
govern it, which, if, not understood and} 
carried out, will result in disappoint- | 
ment. 
to improve the condition of the soil so as 
to favor development. In this lies his 
suecess or failure, and it covers the 
whole field of farming, which is a very 
wide one, embracing most of the sci- 
ences, from which fe may derive in- 


called fringe tree is the smoke tree or 


the whole top is densely 


It is the business of the farmer | 


age him if he is a man of spirit and 

enterprise. If slothful and unambitious, 
he will despair, and the advance of time 
will soon leave him out of sight, and his 

| place will be occupied by others more 
worthy. 





Chaff. 
California produces figs eight inches in cir- 
cumference. 


' The population of the United States is now 
57,000,009. 

A North Carolina Postmaster receives a 

| yearly salary of 9 cents. 


GREENVILLE, CT., May 8, 1883. 

“Was attacked with severe kidney disease. 
, Hunt’s (Kidney and Liver) Remedy was ad- 
| vised, and one bottle completely cured me.” 
} —Chas. H. Alexander, Foreman Dye House, 
Shetucket Mills. 

“I will certify to the truth of the above.”— 
John A. Morgan, Druggist, Greenville, Conn. 


History repeats itself. Aman named Cain 
| killed another man in Colorado recently. 


|. The ravages of yellow fever at Havana, 
; Cuba, continue, The deaths for the week 
| ending the 27th ult., numbered 250, 


A Japanese colony of artisans is to be es- 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary habits, mental worry, nervous 
excitement, excess or imprudence in eat- 
ing or drinking, and various other causes, 
induce Constipation followed by general 
derangement of the liver, kidneys, and 

+ stomach, in which the disorder of each 
organ increases the infirmity of the others. 

The immediate results are Loss of Appe- 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, Flat- 
ulence, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, failure 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of weight and fullness in the stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
known under one head as Dyspepsia. 

Inevery instance where this disease does 
not originate from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER’s PILLs may be confidently 
relied upon to effect acure. Those cases 
not amenable to the curative influence of 
AYER’S PILLS alone will certainly yteld if 
the P1ixs are aided by the powerful blood- 
purifying properties of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Dyspeptics should know that the longer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 
the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 
mote their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 





| learning the secrets of their processes. 

| When doctors disagree it will be time 
| enough to doubt the reliability of Kidney- 
| Wort. Doctors all agree that it is a most val- 
uable medicine in all disorders of the Liver, 
| Kidneys aud Bowels, and frequently pre- 
| scribe it, Dr. P,C, Ballou of Monkton says: 
| ‘The past year I have used it more than ever, 
| and with the best results. It is the most suc- 
| cessful remedy I have ever used.” Such a 
recommendation speaks for itself, Sold by 
all druggists. See advt. 

Philadelphia has a man, a Major in the 
United States army, whose heart is on the 
right side. It is the second case of the kind 
known to medical men. 

An oil well has been discovered in New 
Brighion, Staten Island. Experts have ex- 
amined the fluid taken from the well, and 
pronounced it flowing petroleum. 

Perry Davis’ Pain-Killeris an excellent reg- 
ulator of the stomach and bowels, and should 
always be kept on hand, especially at this 
season of the year, when so many suffer from 
bowel complaints. There is nothing so quick 
to relieve in attacks of cholera. 








We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. Itis very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company fs the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Roofing and 
Corrugated Iron in the United States. Send 
for circular. tf 








DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Smith's TonicSyrap 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and AQUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, * 
AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


e 

The proprietor of this celebrated medi- 
cine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER 
MANENT cure of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of short or long stand- 
ing.” He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direo- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
& perfect restoration of the general health. 
It is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to cure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in difficult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
poy | this medicine will not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartio 
medicine, after ha’ taken three or four 
doses of the Tonio, a single dose of BULL’S 
a FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 
ficient. ~ 

BULL'S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for iitiparities of the blood 
and Sorofalous affectioné—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. a 

DR. JOHN BULL’S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is pre da in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, - 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


Principal Office, 881 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, KZ 
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DOES 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES 2D 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS; oOo 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 


tion, Piles, or in E .N 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 
2 SOLID PROOF OF THIs, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 
CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


hy 


Cc 





Ner- 





PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
8 Seud stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884, 
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KIDNEY-WOR 





Buds, of Dyehouse Cherry, 
and many other rare and choice Fruits; from 
bearing trees. Put up to carry safely 1,000 
miles by mail or express.@lllustrated Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, 6 cents. A. J. BLACK, 
Bremen, Fairfield Co., Ohio. 


A QUARTER of a CENTURY 


IN THE FRUIT BUSINESS, 


E, T. HOLLISTER & CO,, 


Fruit & Produce Commission Merchants 
$09 N. THIRD St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Agents for the sale of the 
“BOSS” FERTILIZER. 











Sole 


ERT 


alliatives all do permanent harm. The 
tful activity into which the enfeebled 
| stomach is spurred by “bitters,” and alco- 
holic stimulants, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weaker 
than before. 

“Costivenesé, induced by my sedentary 
habits of life, became chronic; AYER’s PILis 
afforded me speedy relief. Their occasional use 
Las since kept me all right.” HERMANN BRING- 
Borr, Newark, N.d- 

“I was induced to try AYER’s PILLs as & 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and 
Headache, from which I bad long been a suf- 
ferer. I found their action easy, and obtained 

rompt relief. They have benefited me more 
— all the medicines ever before tried.” M.V. 
Watson, 152 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

“They have entirely corrected the costive 
habit, and vastly improved my general health.” 

Rev. Francis B. HartoweE, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The most effective and the easiest physic I 
have ever found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain.” W.L 
Pace, Richmond, Va. 

“A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, and Neuralgia for the last twenty 
years, AYER’s Prius have benefited me more 
than any medicine I have ever taken.” P. R. 
Rogsrs, Needmore, Brown Co., Ind. 

“For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” J. T. 
Hayes, Mexia, Texas. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


- PREPARED 


FERTILIZING SALT. 


Ground fine and mixed by Machinery with 
LIME, POTASH, WOOD ASHES, OXIDE OF IRON, 
MAGNESIA, GYPSUM AND GREASE. 

All manuring qualities which you do not get in any 
other kind of Salt. Shipped in bulk and sacks in car 
loads of 12 to20 tons. FARMERS, club together 
and buy a car load at wholesale prices. Write for id 
paper “ Salt Sayings.’’ Prices and sample by mai 


Addsess E, §. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 


FLOWER SEED BAGS IN STOCK: 


Vegetables Show Cards in Stock, Nur- 
serymen’s Plates and Show Cards in 
Stock, Catalogue Plates in Stock. 


_We are the only house that makes Seedmen’s, 
Nurserymen’s and Florist’s work a specialty. 


MENSING & STECHER, Lit ograph ers, 
336-340 N. St. Paul St, hochester, se 


(Please mention this paper.) 


SEED WHEAT. 
TURNIP SEED. 


We have for sale the following named seed wheat: 
PURE GERMAN AMBER, 
MARTIN AMBER, 
MEDITERANIAN HYBRID, 
WHITE BLUE STEM, 
FULTZ, 
MEDITERANIAN, 
Description and prices upon application. 
TURNIP SEED. WHITE TOP STRAP-LEAVED, 
RED TOP STRAP-LEAVED, YELLOW GLOBE, 
YELLOW PURPLE TOP RUTABAGA, 
Prices per Ib. post-paid 60 cts, per 1-4 lb. 20 cts 
SEED RYE, TIMOTHY 
and other Grass Seeds, Price "eee Rete 
ress, PLANT SEED CoO., 
814 North 4th St., St. Louis, Mo, 














.] 
SEEDS! Blue Grass, Cornspurry, Cow Peas, 
a Lupins, June Rye, Italian and Eng- 
lisit Bye Grass, Seradella, Sheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE, Belleville, Ills. 





OUR SOIL PULVERIZER 





Recommended by Farmers and Nurserymen 
as the pe ey and best Clod Crush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 
Cannot get out of order. It will save its cost 
every season. Can be worked onrough, stony 

ound without any eopaer of breaking. Send 
or circulars H.P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, O. 

H. REINSTEDLER, Agent, St, Louis. 


THREE GREAT CITIES sie WESE 
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LINKED TOGETHER BY 


CHICAGO & ALTON 


TEE POPULAB ROUTE FROM GT. LOUIS 


TO KANSAS CITY 


AND ALL POINTS WEST IN 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexico, 
"Krizona, Robraska, California, etc. 
The Great Excursion Route to and from Kansas Lande 

and the Mining, Districts of the Great West, 
Summer to all Watering Places in the East, North 

est—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Cannda, Fasterm 
States, Rocky Mguntains, Colorado, New Mexico, Mexieo, 
California, Oregon, etc. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


CHICAGO and ALL POINTS NORTH and EAST 


Jacksonville, Pekin, Peoria, Louisiana, 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Etc. 


Two Trains » Day) St Louis & Kansas Gity 
HO CHANGE OF CARS | $¢. Louis and Chicage 


OF anT CLase Bi 
Union Depots in Bast St. Louis, St. Louis, 
‘Eootas City and Chicago. 
PALACE DINING CARS betweem 
Fe anes ensne City, and 8t. Louis and Ch 
foals equal to those served in any First Class 


enly 75 cents. 
The finest PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS in the 
world are run in all through trains, day and night, 


d free of extra cha 
"PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS the finest, best 
4 ‘where. 
ant eater pay ets read via “ CHICAGO & ALTOF 


sy Time Tables, Rates, and all information, 


S, H, KNIGHT, 


Bac ~ General Agent, Pastenger Department 
47 North Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, St, Louis. 


Y C. H. CHAPPELL 
3. ©, McMULLIN, reek o Mi 


Vice-President, 


JAMZSCH ARLTON General Passenger and Ticket Ageut,C! 
| : 4 ‘ BT : ‘ 
S 


URLING ION 
“S ROUTE- 


C1) Pa 
evs & Q 





SMIGOING WEST. 

PRI CIPAL LINE from CHICAGO, PEORIA and 
ST. LOUIS, by way of Omaba and Lincoln te 

DENVER, or via Kansas City and Atchinson to 

Denver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansas Cit 

Omaha and Denver with through trains for Saw 

FRANCISCO and all points in the Great West. 

GOING NORTH and SOUTH. 

Solid Trains of elegant Day Coaehes and Pullman 
Palace moons Cars are run daily to and from Bt, 
Louis, via Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Burlin . 
Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to St. Paul and Minne} 
apolis; Parlor Cars and Reclining Chairs to and from 
St. Louis and Peoria. Only one change of cars be= _ 
tween St. Louis and Des Moines, Lincoln, Neb., an@ 
Denver. Itisalsothe only Through Line betweem 
St, Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale atall RB. 
te ticket offices in the U. 8. and Canada. 

T. J. POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
.-P. & Gen. Manager, G.P. *t. Chi 
Cc. C, LEMMON, W. D. SANBORN, 


Ticket Agent. Div’n Pass’r Agt. 
12 N. Fourtyr St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NORTHERE 


PACIFIG.R, B 
LAND tree see 


ontana, 
O 
the newest region open for settlement, BUT THE 
ESTIN NATURAL RESOURCES. Its exceptionally fer 
tile soil, well watered surface, fine wheat and farming 
lands, best of cattle grounds, large bodies of timber, 
rich mining districts, healthful climate, great navigable 
waters, and grand commercial opportunities are the 
chief attractions which invite a —— 
N T 10,818,433 acres or MORE THAN HAL of 
all the Public Lands disposed of i i: 
were in the Northern Pacific country. Send fo 
and publications describing the railroad lands and th 
country. They are sent FREE. 
Address CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Com’r, St. Paul, Minn 








Established 1866. 


P.M. KEILY & CO.,. 


Commission Merehants, 


916 N. Third St,, ST, LOUIS 
Fruits in their Seaicn a Spesialty: « 
We offer to shippers 16 years experiéna 


promptness, and the best location fn the 
Stenctl plates, price currents etc. tre 


TURKISH BA 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


FOR LADIES. -Monday, Thursday and Ss! 
uney mornings from 9 a. in. to 12 m. - 

FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. mi. to9 p. 
ar, the above hours for ladies. 

SUNDAYS:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 
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I have a splendid cro 
This is a May wheat, selected for years. 

will yield a third more—say from 25 to 35 bush 
wounds to the struck bushel, 
etter than any other variety, 


Farmers, change your seed. M 
Price, $1.25 per bushel, for 10 b 
on board at Troy Depot. Refer to;Nor. J. C 


J@THOS 


SEED WHEAT. 


of May King fall wheat, which I offer for seed at a low price.— 
The heads are a third longer than the old May. 


on moderate land, on good lands of course the yield will be heavier— 
Itis very hardy, and stands severe winters as well, if not 


My Seed is Pure--No Rye, No Cheat. 


y wheat was cut and stacked without a drop of rain. 
ushels or under—over 10 bushels $1.10, sacks included, free 


‘olman. 
. HENSHALL, Troy, Doniphan County, Kansas. 










els per acre of bexutiful heavy Amber wheat 
it weighs from 61 to 64 





e small fraits and all older varie- 
oi: rapes. Extra pga Warranted 
true. Cheap by mail. Low rates to dealers. 





Pocklington, 
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Jefferson, 
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VINES: 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMFRICA 
Prices reduced. Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
T. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia. N. ¥- 








BONE MEAL 
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THE CHEAPEST FERTILIZER KNOWN 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


GEO. F. 


Address Station ‘‘A,” St. Louis, Mo. 
Descriptive Circulars Free. 







BRUNNER MFG. CO., 





The oldest inthe West. Established 1835, 300 acre 


Nothing but Strictly First Class Stock sold at retail 
sizes are supplied in lots of 500 and upwards. 





Descriptive Catalogue, New editiou, 12 cents. 
ddress, 


Stark Nurseries. 


of Fruits. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., adapted for our Western soil and eclimate.— 


Evervthing true to name and exactly as represented.— 
Boox of Instructions on Transplanting and Management of Trees, ete., free to our customers. 







Ss. Propagate all the best old and new varieties 


, and all that dies replaced at Half Price. Smaller 


STARK NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo. 





| S All interested in Bees or Colonies 
jari Honey should seud . Bees 

olX : ape con r once — Oye 
ce-list and Catalogue o EES TEENS. 

and APTARIAN IMPLEMENTS, Sno 


ae Bee ACK, EQINS HN me 


Only 1,800 Second-hand Barrels left for Sale. 


All expert work attended to. : 
HENRY STUDNICZKA, 1210 Monroe St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Order at once. 


( 






Address, 
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COLMAN’:S 


RURAL. 


, WORLD. 


August 7, 1884. 





GOLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
BY NORMAN J. COLMAN 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT $150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 
ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
@pace; reduction on large or long time adver- 


its. 
Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
$80 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD one 
ot the best advertising mediums of its class in 
Qhe country. This is the uniform testimony of 


who have given it atrial. Many of our 
advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 
ssible recommendation of its value 

Q6 Av advertising medium. 





A fall in the temperature from 90° to 
60° with a strong wind, was encountered 
in Missouri and Illinois on Monday last, 
continuing through Monday night, leads 
to the impression that early frost has 
been experienced somewhere. 





Woo: receipts lighter, but the banks 
are getting over their scare, and money 
matters are therefore easier. The man- 
ufacturers purchases have been quite 
liberal during the past week, and the 
outlook is better. Prices are unchang- 
ed, but it is easier to realize outside 


figures. 


NORTHERN ‘Texas must be well adapt- 
ed to fruit culture if we can judge from 
the very fine peaches offered in the St. 
Louis market at present. The Texas 
shippers have had a monopoly of the 
high prices for such products here, for 
several weeks past. California is also 
shipping some very choice peaches to 
this market and although in the hands 
of the Express Co., fora week before 
reaching the consumer look very pre- 
sentable on arrival. 








WE are in receipt of a sample buncb 
of heads of. the ‘‘Landreth Wheat,” for- 
warded by D. Landreth & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, who developed and have given 
their name to the variety. Its long, 
heavy heads, filled to the very top with 
heavy golden kernels, and its bright, 
stiff straw give evidence that it is a val- 
vable variety of winter wheat. The 
sample was accompanied by a large 
number of printed testimonials fron’ 
farmers who had grown it, all speaking 
strongly inits favor. The heads in the 
sample sent average five inches in length. 


DuRINnG the month of June the New 
Cambria creamery made and shipped to 
New York, 11,109 pounds of butter, and 
received 20 cents per pound therefor. 
For the month of June the institution 


paid out forcream, hired help and 
running expenses, over $1,700. In 
gathering the cream it runs seven teams 
and paid for cream at the rate of 6 cents 


r inch, or 12 cents per pound, as two 
nehes by the creamery process yields 
a pound of butter. The shipments were 
made to New York and the creamery re- 
ceived the top market price for western 
creamery—20cts. 


A FRUIT exhibition of unusual in- 
terest, especially for the Lone Star State, 
was that held at Denison two weeks ago. 
It was the best display of fruit ever seen 
in Northern Texas, and attracted many 
fruit men from beyond the borders of 
the State. In fact, some of the Missouri 

mit ren-were-down there with a few 

Mples. The principal exhibitors, how- 
er, were those from the immediate 
inity, Denison and Sherman. Our 

d T. V. Munson, the well known 

ursePy@pan of Denison, carried off a 
large niimBer of the premiums offered 
for fruit growers. E. Perry & Son, the 
esteemed orchardists of the same place, 
secured a number of valuable premiums. 
A. Shirley, J. J. Fairbanks and T. L. 
Ellis, of the same place, were also suc- 
cessful in getting considerable money in 
prizes. The display of peaches, grapes, 

fears and apples it is said would be 
(ficult to excel anywhere. 








NOVEMBER will be a busy month this 
year for cattle men and live stock 
breeders generally. The Kansas City 
Fat stock show will open Oct. 30th. and 
run until November 6th. The Chicago 
Fat Stock Show will open Nov. 11th and 
continue until Nov. 20th, and during 
that time many important associations 
will hold their annual meetings in the 
same city. On Nov. 17th, the first 
annual meeting of the National Cattle 
Men’s Convention will be held in: St. 
Louis and continue four or five days. 
This latter meeting will prove one of 

ast. importance to the range cattle- 
and already gives promise of at- 
ng an attendance of several thou- 
of the sturdy ‘cowboys’ from the 

hs, and will no doubt not be found an 
Mportant place of meeting ior those 
0 breed thorougbred cattle. 





TRUCK gardening, which has proved 
very remunerative in many places in 
Georgia for several years past, has met 
with a severe and serious check the pre- 
sentseason. Unusual preparations were 
made by many growers at the principal 
shipping points and among the induce- 
ments expected to follow the steady 
growth of the industry was low freight 
rates to the leading markets. The busi- 
ness had grown to such proportions as to 
become an important feature with earn- 
ings of many of the roads, and naturally 
enough it was expected that efforts 
would be made to foster the enterprise 
by a steady reduction of rates to distant 
markets, thousands of car loads left the 
State for northern markets last year, and 
the year previous, andthe results were 
encouraging. 

The shippers with commendable fore- 
sight made arrangements at Atlanta 
to make that city the distributing point 
to avoid a clashing of interests or a glut 

dnthe principal markets, and smcoth 
sailing was visible until the railroad 
companies made a general advance all 
aes the Jine—such an increase as 
checked the general novement of the 
melon cropin Georgia. The suicidal 
policy of the railroads at this time proves 
a general surprise. It is especially dis- 
tressing to many of the shippers who 
depended on their crop—which at home 
is almost worthless. The outlook in the 
melon districts is somewhat gloomy, the 
cultivators asserting they cannot return 
to cotton growing, and yet thatis the 
only alternative unless the railroad com- 
oe give them some assurance 

r the future—for better treatment and 
lower rates to market their products. 


THERE is no better time to put produce 

n the market than when itis in its 
best condition. The farmer who holds 
for better prices usually loses more than 


he — by so doing, as the regular 


usually so foresee the future 
state of the market as to be ready to buy 


ata fair aye if there is a prospect of 





the rise in price paying interest, storage 
and sbrinkage. 


THE season for shooting prairie 
chickens June 15 in Oregon, July 





Michigan the open season begins Octo- 
| ber 1, in Ohio November 2, Iowa, {ndi- 
jana, Kansas and Nevada September 1; 
| Missouri. Minnesuvta, Wisconsin, Llineis, 
| Nebraska, Dakota and Uiah August 15. 

| 

| 


ST LOUIS DAIRY BOARD CF TRADE. 
| 


| The time has come, we believe, when 
|steps should be taken to organize’ a 
|Dairy Board of Trade in St. Louis. 
| Missouri is sure to become a great Dairy 
| State. Over sixty large creameries have 
been erected and put in operation dur- 
jing the last two years. The climate, 
soil, and grasses are all favorable to the 
keeping of cows and the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. The very low price 
of wheat will cause a falling off in its 
production, and many now producing 
that commodity will turn their attention 
to butter and cheese production. 

St. Louis ought to be one of the lead- 
ing Dairy markets of the country, and it 
is, but its sales in this line could be very | 
easily more than quadrupled ina short 
time. What it needs is a Dairy Board of 
Trade, such, as exists at Elgin, Llls.; 
Little Falls, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y¥.; She- | 
boygan Falls, Wis., and atsome other 
places. The Mississippi Valley Dairy 
and Creamery Association will take | 
steps this fallto organize a Board here | 
so as todevelop our important Dairy 
interests, and thus be of great benetit to | 
both farmer and consumer. 





THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION- AT NEW OR- | 
LEANS. 


This forthcoming Exposition is rapi- 
dly taking shape and occupying the 
attention of the very best men of the 
world. There is not a quarter of the 
globe that will not be represented, 
and that to, in such a way as to exhib- 
it its produce and manufactures at their 
best. Missouri is interested asshe never 
was inany other, and must make a pro- 
portionately energetic effort. The fact 
that no state appropriation has been, or 
can be made in time to be of service 
should stimulate her citizens to do their 
very utmost as individuals. What is 
everybody’s business is, as arule, no- 
body’s business but in this instance we 
must make an exception, and put forth 
every possible efforc as individuudl eiti- 
zens. 

We have received from Prof. Sanborn 
Dean of the Agricultural College of 
Missouri, the following circular, and 
| invite the attention of all to it: 

OFFICE OF DEAN, 
COLUMBIA, MO., July 1884. § 

To THE PuBLic.—The World’s Ex- 
position, opening December Ist, promises 
to excel all preceding World’s Exposi- 
tions. Of first importance to the Miss- 
issippi Valley, among its Northern 
States, itis of first importance to Mis- 
souri. 
ters, its river systems, its climate, its 
geographical position, its mineral and 
agricultural resources, give it prospects 
without a parallel among these Siates. 
The but partially developed state of its 
|resources offer to capital and labor su- 
| perior opportunities, A failure to pre- 
sent to the world these opportunities 
must notbe allowed. Other states have 
made liberal legislative donatives for the 
exhibition of their several resources. 
Missouri has not so done from the lack 
of opportunity, its legislature not having 
been in session since the Exposition 
took definite shape. 

The State Commissioner, Hon. F. F. 
Hilder, of St. Louis, appointed by the 
President of the United States, has re- 
ceived from the authorities of the Ex- 
position a small fund, from which the 
subscriber, appointed by the State Com- 
missioner to collect the materials to 
represent the agricultural resources of 
the State has received a limited sum to 
pay unavoidable expenses of collection 
and transportation. We have to appeal 
to the generous pride and real interest 
in the development of the State, to aid 








us. 

This department will attempt to col- 
lect and exhibit all of our woods, and 
represent them by live trees. It will 
exhibit all of the grasses of the State, 
about 150 species. It will show all of 
our varieties of wheat, corn, oats and 
potatoes. It will gather our minerals, 
wools, dairy products, soils and other 
farm materials for show. 

We ask parties to inform us of what 
varieties of wheat, corn, oats, potatoes and 
other farmcrops they cap furnish usfrom 
their neighborhood. Also what useful 
plants of any kind whatever that can be 
gathered of superior character. Of 
plants rare of growth, like prickley com- 
frey, vetch, soja bean, dhoura, and sorts 
in other departments of agriculture that 
arerare. We specially desire to be in- 
formed as to where they can be obtained. 
Hemp, flax, garden products, root crops, 
cranberries, ramie, jute, etc. These are 
given to illustrate our desires. In wheat 
we desire the whole plant and a peck of 
seed, aud ask friends to set sheaves away | 
at once before threshed. In corn every 
variety, whole plant and separate ears, | 
found in the State is desired. In pota- 
toes a collection on the stalk or stem, if 
a nice group, is desired. In wools, 
whole and very superior fleeces of each 
breed and their crosses are wanted. I 
also desire to know where a quantity of 
hemp for working its fibre by machinery 
can be obtained. Millers are asked to 
contribute samples of flour. 

Friends will render the State a favor 
by entering at once upon a correspon- 
dence with me in regard to these matters | 
presented, with reference to rendering | 
assistance. J.W. SANBORN. 





THE ANGORA AND MOHAIR. 


The following letter from Col. C. W.) 
Jenks has been handed us as in part cor- 
recting last, and yet further elucidat- | 
ing the subject of the Angora goat and 
mohair: , | 
L. T. Woops Fsq.—Dear Sir: I am_ 
indebted to you for a copy of the RURAL | 
Wor.Lp. ‘There was an error in the 
quotation of price of imported thorough- | 
breds, if needful it might be corrected. 
My lowest importation cost me $150 
each. They could not now be Mmporced | 
for that, and it is not necessary. Thanks | 
to the American energy, skill and pa- | 
tience, there are Angoras, bred and! 
raised in the United States that are bet- | 


| will not be liable to be spoiled by too tion of this little bookis bound to insure 


| Europe. 
| Russia has decided to impose an import 


| with smaller profits, if he has been se- 


Its two great disiributing cen- | 


| did 


| filled. Straw rather light, in some placesthin | 
| oathe ground, generally caused by fly. Oats 


ment of stock raising. The flesh of the together with the botanical specimens. The | Another similar shipment arrived Tuesday | 


Angora, properly cured, is equal to the | plant concerning which you inquire, 1s one of 
best venison, and the fleece for 30 years | the linear-leaved plan’ ains (Plant+go Patagon- 


making 660 in all of the affected cattle, of 
which nearly one-half died of the disease, or 


has averaged 50 per cent. higher than ica, Jacy. Var. a@ristuta. dius yariety ts| were slaughtered by the proper authorities, 
the best combing wools. peculiar to the Southwest. It sometimes | Nine additional car loads of the affected 


‘The new uses for mohair will give a takes possession of roadsides and other un- 
sale at paying prices to all that can be | cultivated land, but has never been con- 
grown here, indefinitely. sidered a very noxious weed, ast is much 

Truly yours, less diMlcult to eradicate than the common, 

Boston, July 29, 1884. broad-leaved plantain, P. major L.—Yours 

P.S. Lalluded in a former letter to respectfully, Mary E. Murtfeldt, Kirkwood, 
Sir Samuel Wilson. He has immense | Mo., Aug. 2nd, iss4. 
ranches and flocks in Australia of sheep, 
goats,ete. He has retired now to spend 
the evening of his life upon the estate 
formerly owned by D’Israeli,at Hughen- 
don Manor. I have had for years an in- 


C. W. JENKS. 


Number One; And How to Take Care of Him. 
By Joseru J. Pore, M.R.C.S8., U.S. A. 

A seriesof talkson tha artof preserving 

health. They are marked by sterling common 


cattle arrived Wednesday. The cattle were 
from Fort Reno, via Kansas City. 

Keenan & Hancock, the commis- 
sion men having charge of the stock, made 
the following statement: “The cattle were 
shipped to us by Frazier & Oberly, of Kansas 
City, or rather consigned to themselves, but 
turned over to us on the reception of a tele- 
gram by us to sell them. The first 
filling seventeen cars altogether, left Kansas 
City Friday. One steer died there. Two 
steers were found dead at the next stopping 


Messrs. 


—— ofc gemma on SO his sense and an evident mastery  of| Place. The next day they were unloaded and 
— Lend ta — _ o the C. W. a sanitary science. These “talks” are | loaded again at Quincy, where nineteen were 
dustry, are identical. »W.d. meant for the people, and are on| found ‘down’ and were leftto be killed by the 
cones “aera rer” , Terv tc gent. Upon the arrival of the cars here 

> ati ee every-day matters of the very utmost conse- | #8¢? 
POTATOES should be dug nearly as soon | thirty-two were found dead. Saturday 


quence to all, and regard to which ignorance 
is almost acrime. Such subjectsas Diet» 
Dress, Ventilation, Exercise, are handled ina 
manner at once pleasing and full of instruc - 
tion that is vitally important. A wide circula- 


as the tops have died down, no matter 
whether they are intended for marketing 
at once or to be put in the cellar. If the 
cellar is cool, dry and dark, they will 
keep better there than in the ground, and 


much wet weather, as they would be in three things: better bodies, better disposi- 
the field; if the vellar is not of the right tions, better minds, and, we might add, better 
sort, it will be better to sell the potatoes | religion. The author does not mince matters 
at once, without regard to the prospect |!" discussing alcoholic drinks and tobacco. 
of better prices at a later date. Published in Fank & Wagnalls’ (10 and 12 Dey 
Street, N. Y.) Standard Library. Paper, 15 


cents. 


The Cattle avd. 
a. 


duty upon agricultural machinery. ‘This ; : = 

must be bad forthe Russian farmer; he Coming Sales. 

has to pay more or else take a home- 

made and inferior implement. The im- | S¢Pt. 24th, 25thand 26th, Administrator's 

mediate result will be to increase the} S#le, Flat Creek, herd of the late Jas. C. 

cost of harvesting the crop so that the | _ Hamilton, Flat Creek, Ky. 

producer will have to content himself — a J. C. Smith, Shorthorns at St. 
souls, 

| Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Holstein Cattle 
St. Louis. 





WE may hug the flattering unction to 
our souls that as a nation we frighten in | 
economic questions and matters the ef- 
fete and poverty-stricken monarchies of 
Cablegrams announce that 





curing any at ull of Jate years. 





THOSE who intend to sow wheat this 
Fall should begin plowing their land for| The Holstein herd of 8.5. Mann& Son, of 
this purpose as soon as possible. If well] | Elgin, Ills., makes its first appearance in this 
plowed and harrowed now many weed | issue, and the great family of RURAL WORLD 
seeds will germinate which will be de-| readers desirous of embarking in the breed- 
stroyed by another harrowing later in | ing of this famous milk and butter breed are 
the season before it is time to sow the commended tothem for information. They 
grain. This will help much in keeping | also breed Poland-China hogs. 
tue fields clear of weeds after the grain 
comes up. Give the grain a fair chance 





“Geary Bros. of Bli Bio” Stock Farm, Lon- 
and it will take eare of itself if the soil is | 407, Canada, recently sold to E.S. Butler, of 
strong or well manured, but if the weeds | Ridgeway Obio, their celebrated Shrop- | 
get the advantage of it this Fall they shire Ram ‘Acme,’ imported by them in 1883 
willso weaken the wheat as to make it | from the flock of Mr. Edward Instone, Shrop- 
more liable to Winter-kill. Three har- | shire, England. “Acme” is a _ celebrated 
rowiugs are not too many to fit a field | prize winner, weighs 370 lbs., and was sold for 
well for sowing wheat, and if they are | the handsome sum of #50. This, we believe, 
done at intervals of one or two weeks, it | is the highest price ever paid for a Shrop- 
is all the better. Thorough pulveriza- | shire ram in America. Sheep like this pay. 
tion of the soil is the next best thing to 
liberal manuring. 





The Convention of Cattle Men 


At a meeting held at the office of A. A. Tal- 
mage, General Manager of the Wabash St. L- 
& Pacific Ry., to fix rates for the Cattle Men’s 
Convention, to be held at St. Louis, Nov. 17th, 
1884, to continue about five days, there were 





TuE hot days of August will be likely 
to produce a shrinkage of milkin the 
cows, even if frequent showers keep the 
pastures green, The grass has not the 
same juiciness that it had earlier in the 
season, therefore it may be well to sup- | Present: 
plement it with a little of the green Wabash St. L. & Pac. Ry., A. A. Talmage, 
corn fodder if there is any ready for General Manager; F. Chandler, G. P. & T. A. 
cutting. Keep up the supply of milk St. L. & San Francisco, C. W. Rogers, V. P. & 

rough August if possibie, as if it) @-™M- 
shrinks now it cannot be brought up in| Ohio & Mississippi, G. D. Bacon, G. W. Pass. 
September as easily as it can be kept up | 4st: 
now. Nor is the shrinkage of milk due Vandalia & Ill., Central, J. M. Chesbrough, 
alone to change in the quality of grass. | Ast. G. P. A, Van. 

Extreme heat and torment of fliesand| C.C.C.&L,& Ind. & St. L., D. B. Martin, G. 
mosquitoes are not conducive to the | W. Agt. 
comfort of the cows any more than to| C.B.& Q.,& St. K.& N. W., W. D. Sanborn, 
man, and neither can do their best when | Div. Pass. Agt., C. B. & Q. 
uncomfortable. For this reason there! L.&N.,&L. EK. & St. L., J. W.Mass, Ast. G. P. | 
should be ashady place in every pas- | A. L.&N. Ry. | 
ture where the animals can find shelter; Missouri Pacific, Geo. Olds, Gen. Traf. Man. ; | 
in the hottest part of the dav. If no| H.C. Townsend, G. P.& T. A. 
trees afford such shade. it should be! Chicago & Alton,S. H. Knight, G. A. Pass. 
contrived by a roof mounted upon posts | Dpt. 
for that purpose. Such a structure need| St. Louis Transfer Co., R. P. Tansey, Man 
not be water tight, since the shade af- ager. 
forded is the great requisite. | National Stock Yards, R. D. Hunter. 

| Members of the General Committee not rep- 








7 | resented: } 
| Cairo Short Line, St. Louis & Cairo Ry., 
otes-GorresponDdence, ress «0.1. vy. 

J On motion, A. 
| Chairman and F, Chandler Secretary. 
as —* as , “A Mr. Hunter stated that the object of the | 
—The Texas Stockman, published weekl¥%| Convention was the formation of an interna- | 
at San Antonio, at $2. year, is the paper to | tional organization of cattle breeders and 
take if you want information about stock growers, for the promotion and improvement | 
raising in Texas, land matters, grasses, for- | of the live stock trade, About three hundred 
age plants, and other information about | gelegates appointed by local associations, of 
Texas of value to those interested in the | which he has a list, might be expected, with | 
great Lone Star State. Send for specimen | gn attendance of from ten to fifteen thousand 
copy. interested persons in all. He would be cor- 
—I feelit my duty to represent Moniteau | rectly informed of all delegates appointed, | 
county as afruit county. Fruit of all varie- After a general expression of views by those | 
ties are in abundance. Early apples are very | present, upon motion of Mr. Rogers, seconded 
fine, while the later varieties promise very | by Mr. Olds, it was | 
superior in quantity and quality to any fruit Resolved, That Western Roads terminating | 
crop in my remembrance.—Yours very truly, | at St. Louis, make a rate of one fare for the | 
B. F. Carlos, Moniteau Co., Mo., July 29th, ’84. | roundggip, and Eastern Roads one and one- 
third fare for delegates and others attending 
| the Convention; they to, pay full fare com- 
sociation of Fruit and Vegetable Evapora- ing, and be returned free by Western lines | 
tors at their last meeting, at Kansas City, on | 204 at one-third fare by Eastern lines, upon | 
23d and 24th inst., I used in part the report of Proper certificate of payment of fare to and | 
the Kansas City Journal, which makes me attendance upon the Convention, within three 
say at the evening session of the first day, days after its close, tickets to be given the 
“the process of bleaching by sulphur con- usual limit from St. Louis to destination. } 
verted t e starch to glucose by the absorp- | The Chairman appointed as a committee to 
tion of one atom of orygen. The word oxygen | #trange the necessary details for carrying out 


} 
A. Talmage was appointed 





—EDpITOR RURAL WORLD: Inpreparing copy 
for you of proceedings of the Southwest As- 


should be water, or rather substitute water in| the above resolution, Messrs. Chandler, 
place of oxygen. Hoping that you will cor- | Townsend and Chesbrough. 
rect the Journal report in that respect if I Adjourned— 


(signed) F. CHANDLER, Sec’y. | 
A. A. TALMAGE, Ch'n, 
St. Louis, July 19th, 1884. 


not, I am respectfully, J. F. Simonds, 
Secretary | 

—The season here has been tolerably good. | 
Crop prospects are fully an average. Wheat | 
and grain excellent, heads large and well 





Transfers of Thoroughbred Stock. | 
AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 

Lady Gordon 12,020, W. Warren Morton, | 
Russellville, Ky., to 8. L. Day, Gordonsville, | 


Corn, generally in good condition as to culti- Ky. a Gipsy ae nes, W. Warren Morton 
vation. Season a little dry for the last few | to Geo. T. Price, nay a rn, = . h 
weeks, but yesterday we had an excellent + 11,948, Lonis Stracke to Henry Grimpe, War- 
rain, with several showers within the last saw, Ill.; Harry McK 11,069, Louis Stracke to | 


three or four days, making the weather quite mag Be og ag ge ap la ay 
seasonable. We have about one-third crop | "| * y ca ‘Adiga ag 
of apples. No peaches. A few pears. Had Cal.; Lady Derby 8,112, John Snell 8 Sons, Ed- 
about usual crop of strawberries and early | ee te, eae | 
cherries. Half crop of gooseberries. Only a | ™©?' a cn m5 . on “ sci » * | 
few plums, the plums ruined principally by | wood Duke XL “gs ge Sala lills, Spr ngfie a 
curculio.—E. C. T., Fairfield, Nelson Co., Ky. | Ill.,to T. W. McNeely, Petersburg, Ill.; Elm- | 
. . ‘ | wood Duke XII. 10,915, C. F. Mills to L. B. Sid- | 

—Our crop prospects are good here with | way, Godfrey, Ill.; Elmwood Della XXXV. 
the exception of corn, which 1s needing rain | 11 996, ¢, F, Mills to H. W. Fisher, Hanna City, | 
badly. A good rain would almost make it. 11); Haw Hiil Orient XIV. 11,891, Springer | 
Some prices are late, but the average will | Bros, springfield, Ill., to J. W. Burke, Inde- | 


excellent, but not a large acreage sown. | 


| the spread of the contagion. 


| Texas, 


twelve car-loads were shipped from Kansas 
City, and they arrived this morning. None 
appeared to be sick, and not one was dead 


| when they left Kansas City, but twelve died 


on the way here or immediately after their 
arrival. Fifty of them have since been killed 
to relleve them of their suffering.” 

Dr. N. H. Paaren, State Veterinarian, Dr. 
DeWolf, City Health Officer, and several in- 
spectors repaired to Stock Yards, and took 
such action as was necessary to isolate the 
affected cattle, and prevent as far as possible 
The surviving 
cattle have all been removed 
Yards.—Prairie Farmer. 





Dr. Salmon’s Paper on Texas Fever. 


batch, | 


Kentucky Sales of Bates Shorthorns. 


In view of the important sale about to be 
made in Kentucky, the following resume of a 


two days’ saie made at Lexington, may be of | 
interest. The figures are those of the sale made 
by A. L. Hamilton, the re:erence to coming 
sale isthe administrator’s sale of the late J. 


|C. Hamilton, the breeding of which is pro- 


nounced by competent authority, superior to 


| Archie’s. 


In the two days’ sale were 109 animals, ar- 


| ranged in families and sold as follows: 


| 





from the} 


| 
| 





4 Duchess sold for...$19,850; average $4,962.50 | 
5.00 


4Barringtonssoldfor 5,420; average 1,355 | 
5 Hilpas sold for..... 4,490; average 898,00 | 
7 Lady Bates sold for 3,630; average 518.57 | 
2 Kirklevingtons sold } 
for.....+. +--+. e00e-e 6,200; average 3,100.00 | 
2 Places sold for..... - 1,830; average 915.00} 
5 Wild Eyes sold for 38,155; average 1,631.00 
17 Renick Rose of Sha- | 
rons sold for..... ... 7,705; average 453.22) 
33 Flat Creek Marys 
sold for......-+++.... 17,180; average 52.60 
14 Vanmeter Marys | 
SOld fFOFr....ce-eee-c0e 7,915; av ze «=: 565.36 
ll Young Phillyses ye 
Sold for ......se2++.. 3,650; average 331.82 | 
5 Josephines sold for 1,435; average 287.00 | 
169 animals sold for...$87,.460; average 802.38 
12 bulls sold for....... 9,540; average 795.00 
97 females sold for.... 77,920; average 9803.30 
The close ot this sale, the writer found 


many would be buyers without any cattle, 
prices having soared way out of their range 
of vision, allof which inured to the profit of 
the succeeding sales 

It was said that “it was a famous crowd. 
Men from Canada and men from Texas; men 
from Pennsylvania and men from Kansas; 
men from Minnesota and men from Virginia 
jostled and crowded the men from Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri and Tennes- 


The paper read by Dr. D. E. Salmon before | see, while Kentucky herself was out en 


the American Public Health 
Detroit last November, is a most valuable 
contribution to the history and literature of 
a disease unfortunately too little understood. 
Dr. Salmon states that along the Atlantic and 
Gulf seaboard, from the Rappahannock to 
the Rio Grande, is a belt of country per- 
manently infected with the disease; and that 
contrary to the generally accepted theory or 
belief on this subject the cattle of the in- 
fected districts, while enjoying a compara- 
tive immunity from this disease, are many of 
them affected by it, and that the mortality 


among them from this cause is a very serious 


matter. He disputes the oft repeated state- 
ment that Texas cattle, killed for food, are 
generally free from pathological lesions, or 
that natiye Texan cattle are “singularly free 
from disease,” and shows that an examuina- 
tion of such cattle on slaughter discloses 
that a considerable proportion “show lesions 
similar to, though less intense, than 
seen in the fatal cases of Texas fever.” He 
also maintains that northern cattle taken to 
the south, among which there is such a 
marked mortality, die, not because unac- 
climated, but of the same disease which 
cattle in the district to which they are taken 
would have imparted to them if they had 
been brought together in the north. Thus, 
cattle are taken from Canada to Kentucky 
and Kansas without the slightest inconven 

ience resulting from not being acclimated, 
while disease is almost uniformly produced 
in those animals “transferred from Kansas to 
from Missouri to Arkansas, from 
Tennessee to Mississippi, Alabama or 
Georgia,” as Well asin animals “which sim- 
ply cross from the north to the south bank of 
the James river ina part of its course.” 

We have been long impressed with the pos- 
sible grave consequences from this disease to 
the live-stock interests of the country; and 
never more so than upon reading this paper 
by Dr. Salmon. The permanently infected 


| districts within which the germs of the dis- 
| ease seem to have the power of self-sup; ort 


and reproduction, acco¥ding to the best au 


| thorities, is gradually broadening and ex- 


tending its boundaries, not from spontaneous 
or natural causes, but through the movement 
of cattle from the infected areas. And there 
exist grave apprehensions that unless some 
precautions are taken to prevent, the whole 
country may become as surely and perma- 
nently infected as the district along the Gulf 
coast. If it should, the mortality which oc- 


| curs from ‘t among “ acclimated” stock, will 


prove a very serious burden to those who 
raise stock on enclosed and high-priced 
lands, and in part from the product of culti- 


| vated flelds, and who would naturally feel 


the losses much more keeniy than those who 
maintain their cattle at little expense upon 


the open range. Andit the mortality claimed 
by Dr. Salmon exists at all, it will pro y 


be found to be much more serious than would 
be supposed from the accounts of ranchmen, 
who know little of their cattle or the actual 
losses among them, and who lose many ani- 
mals without being able to ascertain or car- 
ing to trouble themselves much about the 
cause, The disastrous effect upon our cattle 
industry, and for that matter upon our whole 


| agricultural interest, after this disease shall 


have obliterated the “ neutral ground” which 
now intervenes and delays the movement of 
cattle until they are freed from its germs, can 
scarcely be estimated. We can catch a 
glimpse of it in the statement that: ‘“ beef 
cattle which go from Northern Georgia to 
Savannah, are affected to such an extent that 
they are only shipped in winter, and even 
then, so many are affected before they are 
killed, that I have been informed the Board 
of Health has been considering if it would not 
be advisable to shut out such animals entire- 
ly, though they are the only good beef which 
goes to that market. Animals sliipped from 


| Northern Georgia to Charleston suffer to an 
| equal degree; so animals going from Middle 


Virginia to tide-water Virginia in the same 
latitude, from west of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in North Carolina to the middle section 
of the same State, from less than 100 miles 
north of Atlanta to that city, are affected to 
the same extent.’””’ When the permanently- 
infected area draws so near that animals ca- 
pable of imparting the disease become part 
of the constant commercial movement, every 
department of cattle industry will be serious- 


ly embarrassed. 


We do not pelieve it possible, with the 
present knowledge possessed of the nature 
of tuis disease, to prescribe with any cer- 
tainty regulations for its repression. But it 
isa serious matter, to which grave and un- 
remitting attention should be given, with a 
view of ascertaining what can be done for 
its limitation or destruction. The conse- 
quences involved are of too great moment to 
permit of the matter being considered and 
disposed of simply with reference to the 
present and temporary interests of a few 
cattle traders and ranchmen. The problem 


make eight barrels per acre, should it be sea- | 
sonable from thison. Wheat and oats were | 
almost an average crop, and are now being! 
threshed. Hay was never better, between 2 | 
and 3 tons being harvested per acre. 


ter than any I could select in Asia 
Minor. 
In New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming | 
and Montana, A No. 1 mohair can be | 
raised (when the industry is planted) at | 
a cost of from 12¢ to 15c per scalp he | 
shepherd. There is now the margin be-| gout all shipped out. As soon as green 
tgs that = 2 Nagin yo to A sell- | corn comes in they Will begin to fatten up in 
aie. pte mill in New Saeed ten- | large quantities. Our country is well pre- 
sumes twice as much good mohair as is | pared foe hard times, andI fearlessly say 
own in all the United States. There | (upton County Js | the pest ee ee 
is a very profitable future for the 1 ee ee ee ee ae: eee eee 
material, if the industry is skillfully han- | °""® *° 
dled. | —Con. ComMAN: The sample within was 
We have a range of country on the | found on the farm of Patrick Woods, it is 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains | something new to us; and perhaps the seeds 
in the localities I have named, where no | came in some timothy seeds purchased year 
other stock can thrive, where the Angora before last. Mr. Woods is anxious to hear | 
finds the reproduction of, his native | from you, fearing thatit is something noxious. 
haunts in the Taurus ranges of Asia | Please address me at Boonsboro, Mo., and 
Minor. Millions of acres lie there worth- | oblige your friends.—Truly, J.C, Herberling, 
less, save for the use nde) the In ten | M. D. 


almost ready for market. Hogs, I think, are 





ears the man who handles)}the mohair| Answered by Miss Mary E. Murtfeldt: 
ndustry intelligently will Have more to| Dr.J.C. Herberling.—Col. Colman has sub- 
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show for his money than i any depart-| mitted to me your letter of the 23d ult.,| 
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PHIL. M. SPRINGER, 


pendence, Kan. 
Secretary. 


Springfield, Ill. 


Volume VII. of the American Berkshire 





ing through press, and will be ready for dis- 
trivution at an early day. The price is $5 00. 
The entire set of seven volumes, if ordered 
together, can be had for $21 00. 

No better evidence of the increasing’ inter- 
est in Berkshire swine could be desired, than 
the comparatively short time in which the 
2,000 pedigrees of this volume have accumu- 
lated. ; 

Pedigrees are now being received for vol- 
ume VIII. For further particulars address 

Pui. M. SPRINGER, Secretary. 
Springfield, Ill. 
By order of the Executive Committee. 





Texas Cattle Fever at Chicago. 


of cattle arrived at the 
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ad 120 died, either on 
arrival at the yards. 
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| should be studied and considered on the 
| broad ground of what is best for the bona-fide 
|} and permanent live-stock interests of the 
| whole country. And it should be kept in 


Grass | Record, closes with 2,000 pedigrees, number- | View all the time that whatever interferes 
is also good. There area good many cattle | jng 10,001 to 12,000. The volume is now pass- | #94 discourages the production of live stock, 


| whatever burdens are laid upon it, and what- 
ever losses or periis attend it, affect, in their 
| turn, the transportation and commercial in- 
| terests, which depend upon the cattle traffic 
for support. It should also be remembered 
that the question of cheap and wholesome 
| supplies of food for our vast population is 
involved in this Matter: And we repeat 
| again, it should not be considered merely 
| from the standpoint of the purely personal 
present and temporary interests of a few in- 
| dividuals or corporations. 
| We believe it isthe purpose of Dr. Loring 
| to continue the investigations which Dr. 
| Salmon has been making for the Department 
|of Agriculture touching this obscure and 
imperfectly understood malady. Fortunate- 


ly the Department is well equipped with 
méans to carry on this work, and we hope it 
= Ph done most thoroughly,—Breeders 
azette, 


Ly 
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masse. There were many from‘a distance 
who came to buy that were literally unable 
to force their way under the canvass during 
the first day’s sale. They could see the cat- 
tle led in at one entrance and out at another, 


but were utterly in the dark asto who were | 


buying them or what they were bringing, ex- 
cept as an occasfonal sensational price was 
attained, which passed from mouth to mouth, 
from centre to circumference of the crowd. 
Success wasinthe air, and a personon any 
part of the grounds would have felt it in his 
bones that a great average was being 4rad- 
ually but surely rolled up.” 





June 17 the Gulf States Devon Breeders’ As- 
sociation heldits first annual meeting at the 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, M. D. Guerry, Artesia, Miss. ; 
Vice-Presidents, Prof. F. A. Gulley, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Mississippi, 
and D. W. Patton, Coatopa, Ala.; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W.C. Hale, Columbus, Miss. 
Breeders of Devon cattle inthe Gulf States 
can do themselves no harm by accepting the 
invitation to join the associatjon. 





Northeast Missouri Shorthorn Association, 


MEXIco, Mo., August 4.--The breeders of 
thoroughbred shorthorn cattle of this and 
adjoinihg counties met at the Court House in 
this city this afternoon and effected perma- 
nent organization, to be known as the North- 
east Missouri Shorthorn Association. J. B. 
Davis was elected President, and Wm. Brown 
of Gallaway County, J. M. Davis of Monroe 
and J. H. Shock of Audrain, Vice Presidents; 
S.H. Emmons,, Secretary, and J. 8S. Brown. 
Treasurer. The association will hold its first 
annual sale inthis city October 20, when sev- 
enty- five head of thoroughbreds will be of- 
fered. 

A New Plague Spot in Kansas. 

TOPEKA, KAN., August 4.--The Sheriff of 
Ellis County telegraphed Governor Glick to- 
day that the Texas cattle fever had broken 
out there, and that there was danger of it 
spreading generally through to the southern 
part of the county unless measures were at 
once taken to suppress it. The Governor 
ordered the stricken cattle to be quarantined 
immediately, and has sent the State Veteri- 
nary to the infected district to take further 
action in the case. Itis not known how the 
Ellis County cattle became infected, as none 
of the cattle from Caldwell have been shipped 
beyond Manhattan. 





From Breckenridge, Missouri. 


The following is a report of stock shipped 
from this station for the week ending Aug. 
2nd: 

Seiters & Grice, 1 car cattle. Holman & 
Davis, 2 cars of cattle. Anderson & Davis, 1 
car cattle, 1 car hogs. Davis & Swindler, 1 
car hogs. J.T. Stagner, 4 cars cattle. 

Prospects are still spendid for fine crops. 
Most all have finished harvesting, and the 
largest hay crop is put away that has ever 
been harvested here. F.R 

Aug. 3d, 1884. 





State and Independent Fairs. 


American Fat Stock, Chicago, Nov. 11-20. 
Arkansas Valley Association, Wichita, Sept. 
30 Oct. 3. 
Arkansas [Southeast] Monticello, Oct. 15-18. 
Canada [Dominion] Ottawa, Sept. 25 27. 
Canada | Provincial] Toronto, Sept. 10-20. 
Canada [Western, London, Sept. 22-27. 
Canada | Fat Stock] Guelph, Dec. 15-20. 
Canada |Central] Hamilton, Sept. 30 Oct. 3. 
Colorado, Denver, Sept. 1-30. 
Jonnecticut, Meriden, Sept. 16-19. 
California, Sacramento, Sept. 8 20. 
Itlinois, Chicago, Sept. 8-13. 
Illinois, Chi. Ind. Exp., Sept. 3 Ort. 18, 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept. 29 Oct. 4. 
jolndiana {N. Ind. & Mich] South Bend, Sept. 
22-26. 
Iowa, Des Moines, Aug. 29-Sept. 5. 
Kansas, Topeka, sept. 8-13. 
. med [Western National] Lawrence, Sept. 


Kansas City Fat Stock, Oct. 30-Nov. 6. 

Kentucky, Lexington, Aug. 26-30. 

Kentucky |Central], Danville, Aug. 5-9. 

Louisiana [World’s Exp.] New Orleans, 
Dec 1-May 31. 

Massachusetts [Hort’l] Boston, Sept. 16-19. 

Montana, Helena, Sept. 8-14. 

Michigan, Kalamazoo, Sept. 15.20. 
oottichigan [Western] Grand Rapids, Sept. 
22 21. 


Minnesota, Owatonna, Sept. 8-13. 

Minnesota [N. W. Ind. Exp.] Minneapolis, 
Sept. 1-6. 

Missouri (St. L. Fair Association] St. Louis, 
Oct. 6-11. 

Mississippi Meridian, Oct. 27. 

New York, Elmira, Sept. 4-10. 

Nebraska, Omaha, Sept. 5-12. 

Ohio, Columbus, Sept. 1-5. 
Ohio [Central] Mechanicsburg, Sept. 5-12. 
Ohio [Indus. Exp.] Cincinnati, Sept. 3-Oct. 4. 
Ohio [Southern] Dayton, Sept. 25-Oct. 3. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Sept. 8 20. 

Southern Exposition, Louisville, Ky., Aug. 
15-Oct. 25. 

Tennessee, Nashville, Sept. 16-20. 

Texas, Austin, Oct. 7-11. 

Tri-State, Toledo, Sept. 8-13. 

Wisconsin, Madison, ee 15-20. 

Wisconsin, [Mil. Exp.] Milwaukee, Sept. 134 


cet. 18, 

Wisconsin, | Northern] Oshkosh, Sept. 8-12. 
_Western Nat. Fair Association, Lawrence, 
Kas., Sept. 1 6. 

IN MISSOURI. 
Name. Place. Time. 

Albany......+e.e+.--Albany...........Sept. 8-13 
Audrian Co ... 


Clark Co......... 
Central District. 













«Tipton 
Franklin Co ....... Washington. 
Fulton. ... 0000000eceeF UItOMN...0.000 
Gasconade Co. -Herman.. 
Hannibal... 
Inter-State. 
Keytesville..... 


Knox......++- 





Moberly District. ..Moberly...... 


Marion Co 





Sept. 9-13 
Memphis.........Sept.23-26 
Sept. 9-13 
. Sept. 8-12 


Memphis.......+.++- 

Maitiand ...........Maitiand....... 

Newark............. Newark 

Northeast District..Williamstown. 
ta) 













Nodaway C 
Paris.... ° is 16-20 
Sedalia + Sedalia....... 7 


. Shelbina.........Sept. 2- 5 
...- Appleton City...Sept.17-20 
Saline Central......Marshall.........Sept. 2- 6 
Southeastern Dist..Cape Girardeau..Oct. 14-18 
Shelby Co ...... ...Shelbyville.......Aug. 25- 

Sweet Springs Dist.Brownsville...... Aug. 18-23 
Trenton...csecseeees mton..........Sept. 9-12 








bly improved the past week. 
the 
trotted on the first instant in 2:10 beating his 
own record three quarters of a second, and 
the record of Maud 8, one-fourth of a second 








g be Horseman, 


Stallions Advertised. 
Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ills. 
Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils 
Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo, 


Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, Prairie 
du-Chien, Wis. 

Wolfort’s Hambletonian, H. L. Dous- 
man, Prairie du-Chien, Wis. 

Prince Julian, IH. L. Dousman, Prairie. 


du-Chien, 





The trotting records have been considera 
Jay-Eye-See at 
Providence, L. I 


Narraganset Park, 


The next day, bowever, Maud S. on the 
Cleveland track trotted a mile in two min- 
utes nine and three-fourth seconds, thus still 


| retaining the supremacy. 


Onthe same day and track that Jay-Eye- 
See lowered his record, H. B. Winship with 
mate trotted in 2:06, thus beating the record 
in that way of going two and a half seconds. 
Phallas also trotted at the same place ane@ 
time in 2:13%, equaling the record he madein 
Chicago and standing at the head of stallions- 


The Secret of Breeding Race Horses, 


While the purchasers ot Lord Falmouth’s 
mares must be thinking of what they must do 
in the future, it may not be amiss to say a 
few words respecting the great success that 
hus attended the Cornish nobleman as a 
breeder of blood stock. Itis admitted on all 
sides that his success inthis department has 
been unrivalled, and that even the achieve- 
ments of Sir Joseph Hawley and Mr. Merry 
can not be compared with the efforts of the 
noble lord during the period he has devoted 
to the rearing of race horses, It is my pur- 
pose to say something on the theory prac- 
ticed by Lord Falmouth, which perhaps ex- 
plains more than anything his unexumpled 
success, 

The late Dr. Shorthouse always demanded 
as # sine qua non in the production of a real- 
ly first-class racer that the stout and really 
excellent blood should preponderate on the 
side of the dam, and for a stud horse vice 
versa—that is, that the stouter blood should 
be on the sire’s side. On this principie has 
Lord Falmouth acted, and by means of this 
principle all his greatest successes may be 
explained. The tap-roots of tue now scat- 
tered Mereworth Stud are Siiverhair, Hurri- 
cane and Queen Bertha, and ail three were 
racers of sowie merit. These mares, it should 
be noticed, were very stoutly bred, and 
their stoucs blood largely predominated on 
the duim’s side, 
a brood mare, although 9 great drawback 
and preventive ot success in a sire, I have 
no space in the present article, but wili some- 
time endeavor cto show thac where male 
members of a certain family have been great 
failures at the stud, as iu the causes of King 
Tom, Stockwell, Rataplan, Melbourne, Or- 
lando, ete., whose sons were mostly conspic- 
uous failures, their daugiters were, on the 
contrary, great successes. On the other 
hand, the sons of Newminster, as a rule, did 
very weil at the stud, but very tew of his 
daughters produced animals of any merit. 
Excellence vf biood is maintained in the te- 
mule line for a considerable length of time, 
and to this is due the success of Lord Fal- 
mouth as a breeder, 

Conditioning the Trotter. 

Perfect condition is the delicate problem 
ofthe trotting-horse trainer’s art, says the 
National Live Stock Journal. Whether the 
horse is an old campaigner, and has been 


subjected to the severe races of the precéd-— 


ing year, oris young and untried, the ques- 
tion is the same, namely, “How can he be 
prepared during the fall, winter, and early 
spring, so as to be seasoned to trot early and 
long through the succeeding year?” 

The old custom was to turn the horse out in 
the autumn when the driving season was 
over, and frequently to subject him to the 
“freezing out’? process, during which he had 
neither shelter nor sustaning food, but had 
roughness without and within all through 
the cold blasts of winter, till he came up in 
the spring with acoatas rough and shaggy 
as a mountain goat’s, anda body reduced 
almost to the emaciation of the skeleton. 
Then he was pronounced to be in fine condi- 
tion to build up into strong horsehood, with 
all the fever out of the blood and the humors 
out of the system. This practice required 
the bullding up process to be patiently 
carried onfor months, and it was not until 
late inthe summer that the horse had com- 
pletely recovered his strength and vitality. 
Some never fully recovered, and many a 
valuable horse has gradually wasted away 
under this cruel treatment, till he sank into 
& premature grave, This barbarous treat- 
ment, like all relics of barbarism that have 
only ignorance and unreason to recommend 
them, has yielded to the more humane 
method of giving the horse comfortable 
winter quarters—a warm stall, well bedded 
with straw—and only the amount of expo- 
sure during severe wintry days that will in- 
sure suflicient exercise and robust health. 
Nothing but granite and ice seem to thrive 
on constant exposure to severe cold, and the 
day has gone by forever when any living 
thing through whose veins courses warm 
red blood, can be said to improve in condi- 
tion by long-continued exposure to severe 
wintry weather. 

Some horsemen have gone so far as to deny 
the benefit of a “let up’ for their horses 
during the wintry season, provided they are 
in good health, with sound feet and limbs 
They protest, with some show of reason 
that it the horse is well in bodily health, and 
performing well, why not let well enough 
alone, by pursuing the same course of treat- 
ment. Accordingly, they clip the coat, keep 
him well blanketed, aud drive him to sleigh 
and road wagon during the entire winter. 
This is the very opposite of the barbarous 
treatment we have condemned. Very few 
horses, like Ethan Allen and George Wilkes, 
have the enormous stamina to withstand this 
tremendous drain upon their vitality. The 
law of prolific fruits is correlated with the 
necessity of periodical rests. If the flowers 
bloom in the summer in the garden, then 
not all the nursing and forcing of the florist 
inthe hot-house can make them bloom with 
gratifying results inthe winter. The same 
law obtains in the growth of the forest trees 
and all vegetation. Now there is absolute 


persistence in the physical laws, whether _ 


they relate to animate or inamitate nature. 
The horse thatis kept up to the full tension 
of his muscular capacity, on the racecourse 
in the summer season, and onthe roadsin 
the winter, has no season of rest, no oppor- 
tunity for recuperation, and, therefore, is 
not enabled to concentrate his full capaci- 
ties upon special seasons or great events. 
But the question arises, ‘‘How much recrea- 
tion should the trotting horse receive?’’ 
Should he be permitted to run out all winter 
long, without any restraint, till his muscular 
system becomes completely relaxed, in spite 
of his warm bed at night and riutritious 
food in the day time? Some experienced 
horsemen insist upon this liberal treatment, 
while others claim that it takes almost as 
long to season the muscles, balance the 
action, and key the horse up to the perfec- 
tion of condition that he had acquired when 
this deteriorating vacation began, as it does 
for the horse to recover from the old-fashion- 
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ed “freezing out’ process. In this matter, | 


as in all the other processes of human 
thought and practice, thosa trainers seem 


to succeed the best who practice the golden | 


meéan. 


This train of thonght has been suggested | 


by observing the methods of William W. 


Bair with Maud S. the swiftest trotter, and | 


John Splan with Johnson, the fastest pacer 
in the world. They were given the benefit of 


rest, butit was not continued to the point | 


of deterioration. Their shoes were removed 


in the early fall, and they were allowed to | 


run at large when the grass was still full of 
growth and nutrition. The surface 
skin was relieved from the irritation of 
grooming, and the quantity, though not the 
quality, of their food was lessened. Incle 
ment weather always found them under 
shelter, and the depth of their clean straw 
beds effectually prevented the possibility of 
hide chafing and joint sores, that mar the 
bodies and limbs of horses that sleep upon 
the hard ground. This vacation continued 
about two months. When the bells of the 
watch tower had rung out the old year and 
rang in the new, then the vacation of these 
phenomenal performers had ended. Inac- 
tion, with generous treatmeat, had made 
them fat and lusty. The gradual process of 
reducing them to muscle, sinew, ani frame, 
with all burdensome flesh eliminaléd, was 
then carefully begun. Their shoes were put 
on, the cleaning brush and rubbing cloths 
at first lightly applied, and they received for 
ten days walking exercise, before they were 
even permitted to indulge in the slow jog- 
trot. Their cleaning and work was increased 
every day, but from New Year’s Day to the 
day of April they were never speeded fast 
enough to produce a glow of perspiration. 
Thus their muscles were gradually seasoned 
and the fat reduced, while their work and 
diet were increased, so that when the spring 
campaign fairly opened, they were in superb 
condition to make creditable public perform- 
ances. During this spring preparation they 
were not deprived of the tender grass, but 
every day to the halter they were treated to 
the life-restoring, medicinal qualities of the 
green grass. 

To our mind this treatment is both humane 
and scientific. It is not obnoxious to the 
censure of the extreme practices of undue 
exposure, enervating seasons of long-con- 
tinued rest, or the severe tension of uninter- 
rupted work on the race-course, and on the 
road, or continuously on the track in the cen- 
tre and towards the east of the continent in 
summer, and in the extreme west, on the 
peninsula of California, in the winter. 





Periods of Gestation. 


Leo Lynch, of San Ramon, Contra Costa 
county, California, has had an unusual ex- 
perience with two of his mares this season. 
In. a.note mailed May 22d, he says: ‘‘My 
Diack “Mate Bessie, by Captain Webster, 
dropped this morning ‘by Anteo’ as fine a 
filly asl ever saw. I think it will bea brown 
or black with tan flanks, one white hind toot, 
a small white spot on nose and forehead. 
Although coming thirteen days before time, 
it is as bright and lively acolt as one would 
want to see, and measures about forty incheS 
inheight. Iclaimthe name of Ramona for 
her.” 

The second note is dated June 18th, and 
the following is a copy: “My brown mare 
Vic, by Hendrickson’s Washington, foaled a 
filly this morning by Kansas Central. She 
was bred May 20th, 1883, making thirteen 
months, lees two days. There was but one 
service, consequently no mistake. The colt 
is a tine one in size and as lively as a cricket.” 

Here then was a divergence of seventy- 
two days in two animals, owned by one man, 
in one season. Mr. Tessier kept a record of 
582 mares, the shortest period was 287 days, 
the longest 419, and the average 330 days. 


| In twenty-five mares which Mr. Gazot 
; corded, the shortest period was 324 days 


the longest 366, an average of 343 days. The 
average of Mr. Gazot is nearer what we have 
found in our operations, and the only toal 
that came before eleven months was a horse, 
thoughthere is a general opinion that the 
male is carried longer than a female. This 
idea is not sustained by the record sofar as 
we can learn.—Cal. Breeder and Sportsman. 





—Your horses willenjoy a good bath as 
much as you willyourself if itis givenina 
proper way. The water should notbe cold 
c.ough to chill them, and a gocd, large 
sponge is the best thing to usein bathing 
them. The pleasure thusjafforded the horses is 
notthe only benefit derived from such opera- 
tions, but the hair and skin can be better 
cleansed in this way thanany other. Itisa 
gooiplan to rub them thoroughly dry after 
the bath. 


—The farmer who thinks he is doing the 
proper thing and gaining time by allowing 
his horses but afew minutes for their teed in 
the morning before starting out fora had 
day’s work, and who tries to economize time 
by making the noon hour only forty minutes 
long, certainly makes a mistak3. He may be 
able to do a little more workin a short space 
of time, and perhaps accomplish more during 
the entire season, but what he gains by thus 
pinching and trying to make a little time will 
be more than lost by the abuse of his teams. 
In orderto enjoy the full benefit of a meal, 
horses need time to properly mastigate it, 
and when not allowed thistime they will 
suffer positive injury. 

—The most promising trotter (not except- 
ing S. J. Fletcher) ever foaled in the vicinity 
of Indianopolis, is John R. Wise, a chestnut 
gelding bred and owned by Enoch Warman. 
He is now five years old, received his first 
lessons in harness last season, and started in 
his first race a few weeks since at Danville, 
Ind., winning in four heats and making a re- 
cord of 2:48. Two weeks ago he was taken to 
John Lackey at Cambridge City, was given 
is first repeat in 2:44, 2:36, and his second in 
2:33, 2:29, with the track two to three inches 
deepin dust and sand. Since he went to 
Cambridge City, Ira Williams has generally 
driven him, and both he and Mr. Lackey are 
confidenthe can trotin 2:2 or better overa 
goodtrack. Level-headed, pure gaited and a 
stayer, we look for him to make a sensational 
race horse another season. He was sired by 


_ Hambletonian Tranby, dam by Alexander's 


Belmont, and very closely resembles his Sire. 
— Western Sportsman. 


—J.I, Case tellsa reporterof the Chicago 
Tribune something about how he came to 
buy the little black pony. “There have been 
a good many stories told,’ he said, ‘‘about 
how I came to buy Jay-Eye See, but they are 
all wrong. Thefacts are thatthe fall I be- 
eame his owner I stoppedin Chicago on my 
way to Kentucky and met George Brasfiel(, 
who had been Superintendent of Col. West’s 
farm near Lexington. I asked him to tellme 
about the best young stock, in his estimation 
that Col. West had—to write down the names 
and the breeding of each animal for me plac- 
ing them in what he considered the order of 
merit. Hedidso, and the very first entry 
was: ‘Black colt, by Dictator out of Mid- 
night.” WhenI reached Kentucky the little 
black colt impressed me wonderfully. He 
was my choice from the first, andI bought 
him for $500 and named him after myself. 
Ipaidthe same amount for my horse Phal- 
las.” 

We read and hear a great deal about the 
wonderful improvements, says the Western 
Sportsman, that have been made in race 
tracks, sulkies, harness, and methods of 
training—of the superior speed of the trotters 
of to-day over those of twenty years and 
thirty years ago. Undoubtedly we now have 
be tter tracks, lighter vehicles and harnegs 


of the 


with many helps in the way of boots, weights, 
etc., that were not dreamed of thirty years 
ago, and certainly time and experience has 
added to the trainer’s art. By careful and | 
intelligent crossing we must have approached | 
more nearly to the establishment of a 
“breed” of trotters, and indeed the casual | 
observer will have no trouble in convincing 
himself that in the last quarter of a century 
we have made rapid strides toward the ac. 
complishment of what is, or at least was in- 
tended to be, the prime object of ranning 
and trotting races—the improvement of the 
horse stock of the country. All men we be- 
lieve are ready to concede that of late years 
running horsemen have sacrificed staying | 
qualities to speed by a system of dashes and 
short distance repeats, but has it ever oc- 
curred to breeders and handlers of trotting 
horses that they have been sailing in the} 
same boat. Mile heats, best three in five, to 
harness, are the sum and substance of all 
trotting programmes “from Maine to 
Georgia,” and many of our more modern 
turf goers have never witnessed a trotting o 
pacing race at any greater distance or upon 
other terms. Two or three-mile heats to | 
wagon or under saddle would be a pleasant 
novelty to spectators, and we believe a 
rather serious surprise to our trotters who 
have for many years been taught to stop at 
the end of the mile. Indeed many of our 


; mile heat’ horses are accus d of lacking 


the courage or stamina to even finish a mile 
as heartily and strongly as might be desired 
Surely this is not the@ault of their breeding, 
for since the days of Dutchman and Flora 
Temple the vast amount of money, brains 
and experience employed in the production | 
of trotters have improved the quality as well 
as quantity, but it is chargeable. solely to 
their education. 

We believe trotting associations and fairs | 
would benefit themselves and the country, | 
and add to the amusement and instruction | 
of the people, by making a change in their 
programmes—make at least a portion of | 
their races one mile and a guarter, mile-and- 
a-half, two and three-mile heats, to wagon, | 
harness and saddle. It would certainly re- | 
lieve the monotony of “mile heats, 3in5, to | 
harness,” and bringto the front those families | 
of horses that possess both speed and bottom, 

. 


| 

—This is a very trying season of the year for | 
farmers’ teams. The work is driving, is all | 
heavy, with no off days, except Sunday, and | 
all of them do not enjoy that season of rest. 
The wise farmer knows that during spring’s | 
work and plowing time his teams will run 
down rapidly unless they have extra feed and | 
care, and the latter is quite as important as 
the former. It costs more to restore run | 
down animals, than to keep them in good | 
condition, while a team well fed and cared | 
for, will do more and better work. 

The wear of work now comes most heavily | 


be suflicient, but rich in nitrogenous or 
muscle-producing elements. Corn is very 
generally used as the concentrated feed for 
horses in the West. 


should constitute the grain feed for farm or 
carriage horses, especially in warm weather. 
Every one familiar with the tough, spirited | 


“French horses” of Canada, knows their 
grain feed is chiefly oats and peas. Hence 
they are strong and enduring, and are gener- 
ally preferred above all others by city street | 
railway companies. Mr. Stuart says a good 
summer ration for work horses is sixteen | 
pounds of oats and corn in equal quantities, | 
ground together, with twelve pounds of cut | 
hay. Some English and European authorities | 
make a ration of ten to twelve quarts of oats, | 
six to eight pounds of hay, with straw and | 
steamed chaff. The chaff can be fed in cities | 
or on farms having steam appliances, while | 
good clean straw, finely cut, can be fed on | 
any farm, though not to work horses. The | 
writer’s feed for farm horses would be plenty | 
of dry oats, unground, if the animals’ teeth | 
are in good condition and he did not bolt his | 
food, with a moderate feeding of good timo- 
thy or moistened cut clover. We have seen 
farm teams fed for years wholly on early 
gathered and carefully cured clover, fed dry, 
though they ran in the pasture during the 
summer. 
The care of the team is as important as its | 
feed. When the farmer comes in from his | 


day’s work, all perspiration and dirt, he feels 
greatly refreshed by “‘washingup.” He needs 
his supper all the same, but the washing re- 
freshes him, opens all the pores, and con- 
tributes to his bodily health. A horse is 
benefited by like treatment. A wise and 
humane driver will always give his team a 
careful grooming at the close of a day’s work; 
they will not only enjoy it, but will eat better, 
be less inclined to rub themselves in the sta- 
ble, and lie down moe quietly at night, rest 
better and be stronger for the next day’s toil, 

The “scratches” are often the result of 
working inthe dirtor damp. Asa rule, this 
can be prevented by washing and rubbing 
the exposed parts dry. We never yet failed 
of curing scratches on a well fed and proper- 
ly cared for horse, with warm water and a 
dry cloth. By a little daily care, washing in 
cold water, galled shoulders or back can be 
cured or prevented. We have done tne work 
of a two-hundred-acre farm with one pair of 
horses that were always in good condition, 
free from scratches or any other disease, but 
they had plenty of good feed and the best 
care, and were stabled twelve months in the 
year.—Prairie Farmer. 


Tom Rogers...... «+ 


Onward.... 


| carelessly to destruction. If you see a child | 





—No man in the State has put forth greater 
effort to improve the horse stock in Indiana 








| than W. P. Swaim of Bellmore, Park county, 
| says the Western Sportsman, and consider- 


ing the fact that he is not a millionaire he 
has been quite suecessful. Many good and 
well bred horses have been brought into 
Park county by him, butin that line he has 
done the wisest act of his life by purchasing 
a half interestin the young trotting stallion 
George Wilkes Jr., and this son of a most il- 
lustrious sire will make a summer and fall 
season in the stud. 

George Wilkes Jr, (formerly called Bill 
Cook and so recorded in the Trotting Reg- 
ister) is a brown, 16 hands high and weighs 
1325 pounds. He was bred by W. A. Cook of 
Kentucky, who sold him to W. H. Wilson of 
Cynthiana, Ky., who in turn sold him to A. 
Stearns & Son, from whom Mr. Swaim has 
just purchased a half interest for $1250, which 
is a wonderfully low price when it is remem - 
bered that on the first day of this month J. E. 
Johnson of Bloomington, Ills., paid $14, 00 for 
Tom Rogers, a black stallion by George 
Wilkes, Frank Dhume of Cincinnati bought 
Gen. Hancock, another son of the same 
horse, for $2500 ;a two-year-old colt by George 
Wilkes was bought by Mr. Rockefeller of 
New York at McFerran’s sale onthe 13th for 
$4,800, and that yearlings by Wilkes out of 
most any kind of mares will bring $1000 as 
readily as a gold dollar will sell for a hundred 
cents. George Wilkes Jr. was sired by George 
Wilkes (record 2:22); dam by R. A. Alexan- 
der’s Second Mambrino Chief, sire of Lady 
Thorne, 2:18%. George Wilkes by Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian (sire of 36in the 2:30 list) ; dam 
Dolly Spanker by Henry Clay—giving Mr. 
Swaim's purchase the blood of Hambletonian, 
Clay and Mambrino Chief, the three princi- 
pal factors in the American trotter. 

To demonstrate the royalty of George 
Wilkes Jr.’s breeding we might filla page of 
our paper with the extraordinary turf per- 
formances of his immediate relatives, but it 
is unnecessary to go beyond his sire, whose 
equal as a producer of fast trotters never was 
foaled; and in looking over the following 
list ef his get our readers should bear in mind 
that George Wilkes never entered the stud 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton | 


until he was 17 years old, but was campaigned 
from a colt: 

Wilson ..ces.. 
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Sundries. 
The wholesale cost of the oysters consum- 


| ed in New York yearly is $3,000,000. | 
There are 138,065 Masonic Lodges in the! 


world, with 14,160,543 members. 

Over 50,000 Post Offices are required to han- 
dale the mail matter of this country. 

Well dressed people don’t wear dingy 
or faded things when the l0c’ and guaranteed 


They are perfect. 
economical, 
lington, Vt. 


Get at druggists and be 


A ses lion weighing 3,700 pounds was re- 


;cently killed at the mouth of the Coquille 
vet, Oregon. It yielded thirty gallons of | 


oll. 


A woman at Newcastle, Pa., locks in a room | Pp 


her three little children, one a babe of four | 
months, and goes to the Salvation 


Statistics shows that of every sixty-six im- | 


migrants arriving in the United States, thir- 
ty four of them come from Great Britain or | 
Treland. 


B. H. Bohannon, a well known farmer near | 


Independence, Mo., has had one of his little 
daughters very badly afflicted with spinal | 


| disease. He writes to Drs. Dickerson & Stark | 
of the Kansas City Surgical Institution who | 


are treating her, that she has improved be- | 


yond their expectations in every particular. 


All small homesteads belonging to widows: | 


on the muscles, and the food should not only minors, and unmarried women in Guadala- | 
jara, Mexico, have been exempted from taxa. | 


tion by the local authorities. | 


The total number of dwelling-houses in 


| 
This is a mistake since | Roston is 43,986, with 76 hotels, and 153 family | 
coru is largely a fat and heat-producing food. | Hotels. 
Oats, peas, and barley mixed with some corn, |‘gellaneous buildings. | 


There are 3,347 stores, and 5,102 mis- 


Stop! Poor Mortal, Stop! From rushing | 


playing witha fire-brand, you takeit away 


| to prevent conflagration, and yet you are 
| recklessly indifferent to the progress which 


acold, a fever, a headache, a chill, constipa- 
tion, &c, makes, until the slumbering fire of 
chronic sickness lays you low. Take time 
by the forelock, remove those fore-runners of 
sickness, enjoy good health, and you will 


your use of the Home Stomach Bitters. 

Lord Somerset, faultlessly dressed and fol- 
lowed by his valet, goes through the streets 
of London playing a barrel organ. 
this method of raising money for the poor. 

Women are commonly employed as paint- 
ers and paper hangers in West Cornwall, 
England, learning the trade from each other, 
without serving a regular apprenticeship. 

There are 34rich mineral and agricultural 


counties in Tennessee without a foot of rail- | 


road. The State has granted charters for 53 
railroads, which have never been begun. 





The Ohio & Mississippi R’y, 


Among the many roads running East and | 


West, none occupy a more favorable position 
geographically, than the Ohio & Mississippi 
Railway. Being the short line between St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, and the connecting 
link, so to speak, between the East and West, 
this important line finds it necessary to run 
four daily Express trains from St. Louis to 
Cincinnati, and two to Louisville, to accom- 
modate its large and constantly increasing 
passenger traffic. 

In connection with roads East from Cincin- 
nati, it runs two daily lines of Sleeping Cars, 
between St. Louis and New York, leaving St. 
Louis, morning and evening, and reaching 
New York in about thirty-seven hours. 

The excellent condition of the road-bed en- 
ables it to run trains ata high rate of speed 
with safety—the regular time between St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, a distance of three 
hundred and forty-one miles, being but ten 
hours, including stops. 

The O. & M. is in every respect, a model 
road, and appears to grow in favor with the 
public from year to year. 











Save Your animals much suffering from 
accidents, cuts and open sores, ty using 
Stewart’s Healing Powder. 








BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. | 





EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 

CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and are, oaeuromnee, Oo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 





C\HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
\O enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad at head of herd. Stock for sale at 
all times. 


Diamond Dye will make them good as new. | 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- | 


Army 
meetings, 


}and Pekin 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

thank us forcailing attention to and advising | 
| 

| 

} 

| 

He takes | 


Junction, ILL., breeder ot Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
Dogs. Eggs and Chicks in season. 

H B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 
* Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop- 
shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 
herd for sale. Send for catalogue. 
ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashiona>'v 
}e) bred and the best butter families. Ba. 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstuxkes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly shipped and delivered at 
depotin St. Louis. H. W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 
D* H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county, 
Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 
to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Kock fowls. 


V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 
- Mo., breeder of**pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
| white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
| catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
jana, Mo. 








BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 
eJ . ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 





GY B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 
+ Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 38 Ibs. 
Stock for sale. 








ERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
| breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
andthigh-grade Short-horn cattle. 


| 

ERINO SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 
Bi. burg, Clinton county, Mo., breeder of 
registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
at head of flock. Call or write. 





REEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 

Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 
worth, Kas. 


R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike county, Mo. 
- importer and breeder of Cotswold and 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 








S. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
« porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 








C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 

.- of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 

Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 








H. SHIMER, Hilisboro, Ills., Breeder of 
«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 





I W. MCQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 

» Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. 
ready for this year’s service. 


Has 400 rams 


W. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder Pure 
« English Berkshires. Write. 


ERINO 





SHEEP and Light Brahma 
fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
T. McCulley & Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Prices reasonable. 
7” ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 
5 county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 
tle. Cnanthe’s Duke, 42276, and Priuce of 
Springdale, Vol. 26th, at head ot herd 





F IGH CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 
Li Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 
and White Leghorns, 8. 8. Hamburgs, Hou- 
dans, Bronze and White Holland Turkeys 
Ducks. Stock for sale. Eggs in 
season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City, Peo- 
ria County, Lil. 





W. BLA‘ 'KFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 
eo). erand ape pod of Pure, Kecorded Poland 
China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 
invited. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





SHESTER WHITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
/ of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 








UROC, or JERSEY RED HoGs,and Large English 

Berkshire Plymouth Rock Fowls, all of the very 
best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 
| Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A fine lot of very 
| early Pigs, now. Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 
| ing (15). A few fine Cockerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 
| UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 
| for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
| enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
ress as above. 











breeder™ of 
Swine and 
Sheep, Pigs and 


| J. FILE, Hillsboro, T., 
| LU. Shropshire Sheep, Suffolk 
| Plymouth Rock Chickens. 

Eggs for present delivery. 
& ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
Fi varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 





OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens. 





Pe BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
and L. Brahma Chickens. P. Vissering, 
Melville, Madison Co. Ill. Artichokes for sale 


, 





OLSTEIN DAIRY FARM.—Over 100 Hol- 
ful+bloods and grades, for sale, singly 
or by carload. Bed rock prices. Write for cata- 
logue. Amos Edmonds, Disco,Hancock Co.L11. 


UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 

Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 

Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missouri. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 





D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 

.« breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 
or Jersey Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock 
Chickens. Circulars free. 


a BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
- large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 
Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock rowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 








OLAND China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 
reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
se Sigg Address us before purchasing 
elsewhere. H. H. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 
Lawrence co. Ind. 
JOR BERKSHIRE PIGS of the best approv- 
ed English and American bred families, 
Windsor Castle, Cirencester Sallie, Manches- 
ter Lass, Stewart’s Cantilena, and Baily’s Ex- 
quisite. Or, for Light Brahma Fowls, of high 
quality, address SPRINGER BROS., at “Haw 
HILL,” Springfield, 11. 





St, Louis County Breeders. 








Cj ESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 
Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White 


i Stock for sale 


r 
igs. 


at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 





ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 

Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
forsale. Inspection invited. 





Is H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 





A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Breeder 

« of pure bred Poland-China and Duroc- 

Jersey Ked Hogs. Special rates by express. 

Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 
guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 





Hie8 CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, 
Acombs, &c. 

head of herd. 


JILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 

Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 

cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 


laces 
rklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 








T. HEARNE, Lee's Summit, Mo., on Mo. 

- Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 





OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 

Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 

wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Write. 





of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 





AOKS.—I have for sale Jacks, Ao 
grade and chqnoushbred Shorthora bulls, 





BASS, Columbia, Mo. 


‘ 
) 


HENAULT TODD, Mg, ee Mo., teoster | 


yi C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
* Manchester,St. LouisCo., Mo. Railroad station, 


Barrett’s, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 





M RS. T. H. B.WOODY,Baldwin, St.Louis Co., 
I Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 
fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 tor twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 


Jersey Cattle — Shetland Ponies — All 
ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors, 
HOS. T. TURNER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








R, R, Fosters | pestered Jersey Cattle 
Missouri. | Yesstemmns swims. 





St. Clair County, Ills. Breeders, 





oar 
PES 
OLSTEIN CATTLE, Shropshire Sheep 
bred and imported by JOS. E. MILLER, 
Bellville, Il. 


OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire ad and 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M. SCOTT, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills, 














Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. 8 
| Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 


CHORT-HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 
| and Berkshire Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 





TERSEY CATTLE, Southdown, Sheep and 
MITH, 





URNSEY CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep 
Plymouth Rock F@wis, Pekin Ducks 
White Holland Turke all pure bred an 
low vrice. Henry C. Egkert Belleville Il. 
S| 





ow 














ae 
KA 


3-10 ozs., which included every mature cow in 


12-5 ozs, 
of cows, by any he 

BUTTER RECORD 
13 Ibs., 4 3-4 OZs. per week. 
week. 
averaged 16 lbs., 1211-12 ozs. per week. 
periority. 
yourseli before buying 





Prices reasonable. 


bred by this firm. 
to arrive soon. 
breeding. 


make a year’s record, excepting one kept tor family use. 
ing in June lust five mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 lbs.,12 5 ozs. 
of the Netherland family, five of them 2 years old and two 3-years old, averaged 11.556 lbs., 
Not one of these records has ever been equaled, with an equal number 


This is the class of cattle with which to found a herd. 
Send for catalogue and examine pedigrees. 


= = 


FLOLSTHIN CATTIE. 


and 
650 now on hand and 


More than 1750 Holsteins imported 


Nearly 
Over 30 
In 188] 
In 1882 ourentire herd 
On April lst, 1884, ten cows in this 
the herd that we had owned long enough to 


We milked through the year end- 
5 Seven heifers 


—9 cows average 17 Ibs.,51-2 ozs. per week. 8 heifers 3 years’old average 
ll heifers 2-year-olds and younger averaged 10 Ibs.,8 ozs. per 
The entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows (2 being but 3 years old) 
The above records are a suflicient 


guarantee of su 
START RIGHT. See for 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. Y. 





JERSEYVILLE STOCK FARMS, 


Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patchen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). Service fee $25 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire of 
Day!Dreain, 2:22 1-2 at four years), dam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs. 2:27). Service fee 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Paucoast (2:25 1-4), Al- 








Norman, Woodford Abdallah, Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
mares left for service. 

Also, RED HOGS for sale 

Call on, or address J. V. STRYKER, 

Jerseyville, Il. 

(40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. R. R.) 


IMPORTANT COMBINATIONSALE 


By Auction of 


Thoroughbred Jersey Cattle 
AT THE 
National Horse Exchange, 
CHICAGO, ILLS., 
Friday and Saturday, Sept. 5 & 6, next. 


The proprietors of the National Horse Ex- 
change, and Messrs. Bruce & Easton, of N. Y., 
beg to state, thatin deference tothe wishes of 
the majority of the contributors, the combi- 
nution Jersey Sale, heretotore advertized to 
take place on Ist inst., at the National Horse 
Exchange, Chicago, has been postponed, to 
Friday & Saturday 5th & 6th Sept., next, 
The catalogue will include a large number of 
the very choicest selections from the Herds 
of many of the most prominent Western 
Breeders, while the well Known Eastern 
Herds of Messrs. Jno. D. Wings, J. B. Morris 
and others will be represented by numerous 
contributors deep in the blood of the most 
celebrated MILK AND BUTTER FAMILIES AND 
HIGH PRICED ANIMALS, and which will betound 
to be possessed (as individuals) of EXTRAOR- 
DINARY MERIT, not only 4s to FORM, SOUND- 
NESS AND POINTS, but also as MILK AND BuTt- 
TER PRODUCERS. 

Breeders and Other Owners desiring to 
make entries for this sale, are respectfully re- 
guested to do so at their earliest convenience, 


to the NATIONAL HORSE EXCHANGE, 
157 and 159 8, Canal St., Chicago, 
Or to MESSRs. BRUCE& EASTON, 


Auctioneers and Commission Agents, 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. City. 





— (Pee ee 
STANDARD BRED 


FAST TROTTING STALLION, 


MONITOR. 


Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co.,on 
the Olive Street Road, five miles from the St. Louis 
Court House. TERMS: $25 the season, in advance. 
Mares not proving in foal nay be returned free next 


ear. 

Monitor is not only a horse of great power. having 
abundant bone and muscle, but his temper and dis- 
position are so perfeci that any childcan use him. 
He can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without 
fretting. Heisso level-headed that he won at the 
St. Louis Fair Ground Matinees last Summer, six 
races without showing the least excitemeut. He 
wonasa three-year-old, a two thousand dollar 
match race, sixty days after the first harness was 
put on him. over C@. C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy. He 
is a natural trotter and never makes a mistake. He 
is duly Registered as Standard Bred, in National 
Trotting Horse Breeder's Association. 

PEDIGREE, ETC, 

MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 hands 
high, by Merchant (599), he by Alexander’s Bel- 
mont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11); 
dam Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam b 
Andrew Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah ay 
the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian,[10.] He is de- 
scended from the best trotting families on the side 
ofboth sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from a 
distance $1.50 per week. AddressC. D.COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street, St. Louis. 











Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIKLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 


Has the following STALLIONS for public ser- 
vice during the season of 1884, viz: 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Dark brown horse, 154% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
record 2:20%, son of Rhode Island, record 
2:23%), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2 :2444, son of Pilot Jr., sire of the dams 
of Maud §., 2:1034, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot ; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
3ull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 34 dam Glen- 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). Lim- 
ited to 10 mares, at $50 the season. 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


Chestnut horse, 154 hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hambletonian is 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- 
ward, 2:1543; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 
Jay Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud, Limited to 50 mares, at 850 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 15% hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. M4 Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chief), dam by 
mMambrino Chief ;2d dam by Bay Messenger ;3a 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited to 5 mares at 
$15 forthe season. 

Mares will be shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at #5 per head. 

Some highly: bred colts for sale. Send for cat- 
alogue. HL. DousMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis. 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 


BUTTER THE STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 


The long list of tested cows, with their 

rand butter records, that now comp1-se the 

Imwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 
is conclusive proof that no mistake was made 
in he! bons the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex- 
amination of the pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An. inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 

Royalist ITI, 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 














dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32 


III. 4500 is the peer of any Jersey bull. 





further particulars address 
CHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Dis. 








bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander's | 


and the average weekly butter record of his 


I. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
For 


CRAND COMBINATION SALE 


—OF— 


Shorthorns 


At the New Sale Yards 


Centralia, Boone County, Mo., 
August 7, 1884, 


K.H.Allen.Stephen Hayward and Jas. 


| Parker will seii seventy head of Thorough- 


bred Shorthorns of the following noted fam- 
ilies: 


MARY ANNS, LADY CAROLINES, YOUNG 
MARYS, STRAWBERRIES, BLOOMS, 
DAISIES, AND OTHER NO- 

TED FAMILIES, 


These herds have been topped for years 
with the choicest Young Mary, Rose of Shar 
on and Princess Bulls, and among them will 
be found some fine show animals, excellent 
breeders and good milkers, 


No Barren orOverfedAnimals 


WILL BE SOLD. 


Every cow sold will have produce by her 
side to show exactly how she breeds. Cata- 
logues ready July 15. Will be sent on appli- 
cation to K. H. ALLEN, 

Columbia, Boone, Co., Mo. 


JERSEY BULL CALF, 
Sir William K. 12889 A. J.C. C. 

Dropped May 5th, 188. Solid fawn color ex- 
cept very small white flake on left shoulder 
and knee, Full black points, beautiful Paddy 
head and eye, large escutcheon, straight bac 
and deep carcass. Heis a perfect animal for 
show and for butter he has but few his equal, 
being out of Hattie D. 24960 that made 16 Ibs. 
54¢ oz. of solid butter from May 7th to 13th, 
1884, inclusive, 7 days, on grass and 6 quarts of 
bran per day. Sire, Imported Paddy 899, win- 
ning Ist prize N. Y. State Fair 1873 and '74 and 
the Eastern States’ Fair 1874, and the same 
years lst prize Albany Co., Susquehanna Val 
ley and Otsego Co, Fairs. Since then in old 
age he has won Ist prize four times at the great 
Sr. Louis Fair. He is the sire of Ella, ot Sid- 
ney, 4522, 14 Ibs.in 7 days at 2 ‘years of age, 
Rosetta, of Sidney, 4520, and Rosilia, of Sid- 
ney, 4521, each 14 lbs. 2 oz. in 7 days at 1 
year and 11 months of age. Cherry 2nd and 
Cherry 3rd, (full sisters) 16 lbs. 84% oz. and 19 
lbs. 444 oz. respectively in7 days. Darling 3rd 
at the rate of 14 lbs on grass alone and 38 lbs 
milk per dav. Queen 3rd 10 1bs.8 oz. the week 
she was2 years old. Price $100, 

Also I will sell the beautitul calf ‘“Bixer 
12891” solid color, full black points, &c. Sire, 
Paddy, Jr., 12884, he out of Lucilla 3rd, 9736, 
one of the most remarkable cows on record 
and who made 15 ibs 7}¢ 0z. in 7 days with 2nd 
calf after milking all last winter and 4 months 
in calf. Dam of Bixer, ‘Lady Bickly 2nd 27065” 


dy’s (899) most promising daughters, a large 
rich milker, perfect udder, &., and out of #9 
lst prize cow, 1882. This calf “Bixer” izw@®u- 
ble grand-son of old Paddy, 899. Price $75.00. 

The above bulls are offered at farmers’ 
prices, and if to go south, they willbe kept 
until Oct. if purchasers wish them. 

H. W. DOUGLASS, 
Pevely, Mo. 





DR. W.A. PRATT, 


AND BREEDER OF 


IMPORTER 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 
100 to 150 head constantly on hand. 


descriptive circular. 
DR. W. A. PRATT, Elgin, I. 


S. S. MANN & SON, 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS, 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 
And Poland China Hogs. 





which will be found the greatest milk-produc- 
ing families knownin Holland orthis country. 
Present Herd, with others on the road from 
the Netherlands, make 400 head. Personal in- 
spection or correspondence solicited. 


FOR SALE. 





heifers, and three Jersey bulls among them. 


cows and heifers of Short Horns, and one bull 
ealf. All pure breed of Berths, Pearlo, Air- 
dries and Strawberry families. 
Address, WALKER BROS., 
Galesburg, Mo. 


FOR SALE, 

Jersey Bull Calf being Grand-son and Great 
Grand-son of Mercury 432, his sire being 81 per cent. 
Alphea, his dam tracing to Favorite of the Elms 
1659 and Rajah 340. Also yearling bull, Rex 1330 
Strain, Both Cheap. J.G. CREVELING, 

East St. Louis, Ills. 


J.A VANCE, Troy, Ills., 
Holstein Cattle, breeder of Holstein Cat- 
tle. Imported and premium stock on hand 
Oorrespondence solicited 








All of choice quality and | 
all the deep-milking | 

families of America represented. 
| yearly records made by cows in this herd, 
which average 14,212 lbs., 15 ozs. per year, 
pif at an average age of 41-2 years. 
our entire herd of mature cows averaged 
14,164 lbs., 15 ozs. 
ioe of eight 3-year-olds averaged 12,388 Ibs.. 
Hien 9 ozs. 
ee herd had made records from 14.000 to 18,000 
i lbs. each, the average being 15,608 lbs., 6 


° 


| Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 
in the 
Sheep. 
land. 
| 





Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy Poul- 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W, 





Send stamp for circular and price }i-t 


thoroughbred Poland China Swine 


ed as represented, 
Corresvondence solicited. 


at greatly reduced prices, as Iam closing ont 
my business. 


THOROUCHBPED POLL KD- 


























AS PRODUCED AND BRED BY 
A. C. MOORE & SONS, CANTON, ILLS). 
ARE BEST HOG IN THE WORLD. 


We are raising over 800 pigs for t! 
trade. Progeny of hogs that have 
and larger sweepstakes and por 
premiums than can be shown by an 
inun on any breed, Stock all healthy 
ing well. Have made aspecialty of thi 
for 37 years. Those desiring the t 
bred Poland-Chinas should send . 
quarters. Our breeders are registered in the 
American-Poland-China Record Photo- 
graphs of 34 breeders, free. Swine Journal 
cents. One and two cent stamps t I Our 
sales extend to every State and Territory 
where corn and hogs are raised, also to Can- 
ada and Germany. Special rates by express 
Pedigree sent when desired. Con and see 
w stock, Over 700 Pigs sold for breeders ip 
Iss3. 


© season’s 
*n more 


J. Edwin Black, Bridgeport, Lawrence Co., Ills., 
20 sows to farrow 
Shorpshire 

A portion of each flock imported from Eng- 
Prices as low as the lowest. 


JERSEY RED, CHES- 
terWhite, Berkshire, York=- 
—shire and Poland Ching 
sPigs; Cotswold, South- 
down and Oxford-down, 


Spring. Also, Cotswold an 


ALTEE BURPEE &CO., Philadelphia, Pa, D- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


White, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs and: 
fine Setter Dogs scotch 
=om Collies, Fox Hounds and 

= Beagles, brea by A. 
PEOPLES & CO., West Chester, Chester Co.,Pa_ 


RUSSELL & AKERS 


& (Successors to H.H.Russell) 
es arrensburg, Mo., hreeders of 
Herd ab 
Stock warrant~ 
Special rates by express, 





recorded in A. P. C. Record. 





A Car le of Merino Rams fe 

sale low; also Poland China and 

Chester White swine. Breeders 

recorded and pedigrees furnosh- 

ed. Write for what you want. 
A. DorsEY & SONS, Perry 


Lox? ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE 


‘4 





Dams and sires recorded. 

Apply soon to 

C. G.McHATTON, 
Fulton, Mo, 





Stock Farm of 280 Acres. 


prairie and blue grass, 40 acres timber, partly 
cleared, 165 ucres for crops, mostly all valley 
land, spring branch of never failing water, & 
good wells of water. 6 miles from two 
Stations, Frisco Line, 144 miles of P. O., of dat- 
ly mail, 1's miles of Merchant-Flouring Mill, 





(too young to be tested,) and one of old Pad | 





Send for 


One of the largest herdsin America, among 


A bunch of eight head of Jersey cows and 


“Son of Gatu” 11,700; also a bunch of eight 

















FOR SALE. 


All under fence, 15 acrestame grass, 60 acres 


R. R. 


14g miles of three schoc . buildings, one mile 


| from church, 14 miles from Carthage. 


Farm Regidence,?2 sory kame house, 
16x16,4¢llar and’smoke house, 144 story 
house on timber 40, fair log house, stabling 
it head of horses. Fruits, Apple, Pear, Pe: 
Plum, Cherry, Quince, Grapes, Blackb: 
Raspberry, Strawberry, all cultivated fru 
healthy location Price $40.00 per acre. |. 

Address, WALKER BROS., 

Galesbairg, Mo 


RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS, 


No. 7. PHAETON CART. 

Suitable for Ladies. Has a body same as a 
Phaeton Buggy Snoly upholstered, neat and 
strong. A. L. EDSON, 820 N. Eighth St., St 
Louis Mo. Price 875. 


Ss. TOOMEY’S SONS 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 
—Manufacturers of— ESTABLISHED184 } 
‘Carriages, 
OAD and SPEE 


WAGONS. 


é 
Sulkies, Speed Pole —_—— 
Sulkies, Road Carts a mmmgell 


and HORSEMEN’S 
Old § 
Pole Carts. fj pr 
Neiswanger Bros, |) Presta 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Boxing & 
Western Agts. Z Shipp’ng $4. ~ 


RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS, 





4 4 
2 c a 








NO. 2 CART. 
DOUBLE ROAD CART, 
Wide enough to seat two persons; its wei 
is one hundred and fifty pounds; suitable 
pleasure or business purposes. A. L. EDSON 
saeice N. Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. Price 








MERINO RAMS. 


We have 1,000 Splendid Merino Rams for sale 
and we propose to sell them at prices suited 
to the times, at prices, indeed, corresponding 
with the prices of wool. Come and see them, 


and if that is not possible, write. 
G. B. BOTHWELL & DUNTON BROS, 
Breckenridge, Mo 








Eggs for Hatching. 


fk FOW 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 





Price, $2.00 for 13. Plymouth Rock fowls for 
sale. Address CO *S RURAL WORLD 
St. Louis Mo. 

t 


Eggs from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
LS, packed with care, so as to be 








——70,000 NOW IN USE. —— 


SPOONER PAT. COLA ~ 
ND CannotChokeatowe 


sts itself to | : 
ee Neck, t 





Will hold Hames. 
in place better than 
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from parlor to back porch, and yet stand 

spotless pefore the bar of public opinion; 

| while another woman, equally cultured, 
refined, and far more skilful, perhaps, 








¢ 
he Home Circle. 
ao 
MY JOURNAL 
Righty pages, closely written, 
With the things 1 love and hate,— 
All the past that’s worth rememb’ring, 
Much I'd shudder to relate! 
Deeds committed and regretted 
Nearly in the same impulse, 
Many hopes not yet proved real ;— 
Countless figures—few results. 


Friendships many, few e’er broken, 
And I love these pages well— 

Of successes, words are spoken, 
And of sad reverses tell; 

Here and there the “blues” appearing, 
Courage not so sure and strong, 

Now and then my “muse” endearing, 
Though I knew ’twere very wrong! 


On one page a picnic story, 
With a sweetheart in it, too— 
(By the way she’s long since married, 
Just as all my sweethearts do.) 
Here in hasty hand I’ve written 
Of a famous spelling bee; 
How I missed, was sadly beaten, 
And went home in ill-feigned glee. 


See this story of a combat 
At a grangers' picnic, too! 
How my name got in the papers 
As a fighting granger, true; 
Though, in fact, (I'll tell you fairly 
For 'twere better all confess’d,) 
The reporter wrote about me 
That I came out second best! 


Yes, an hundred things confront me, 
Good and bad--indifferent— 
And the bad, I oft regret them, 
Though for bad t’were never meant; 
Still I love these madcap stories 
With their love, and hate and strife, 
And I readthem as a preface 
To their hero’s future life. 
—Lioyd Guyot, in Jasper County Gazette 





A SIGN-BOARD. 
BY M4RY GLENDOLEN. 
%, 
I will paint you a sign-board, rum-seller, 
And hang it over your door, 
A truer and better sign-board 
Than ever you had before. 
I will paint with the skill of a master, 
And many shall pause to see 
This wonderful piece of painting, 
So like the reality. 
II. 
I will paint yourself, rum-seller, 
As you wait for that fair, young boy— 
Jast in the morn of manhood, 
A mother’s pride and joy, 
He has no thought of stopping, 
But you greet him with a smile, 
And you seem so blythe and friendly, 
That he pauses to chat awhile, 
II. 


I will paint you again rum-seller, 
I will paint you as you stand, 
With a foaming glass of liquor 
Holding in either hand; 
He wavers, but you urge him: 
“Drink! pledge me just one!” 
And he lifts the glass and drains it, 
And the hel’ish work is done. 
IV. 


The next I will paint a drunkard 
Only 2 year has flown, 

‘But into that loathsome creature 
The fair young boy has grown. 

The work was quick and rapid. 
I will paint him as he lies, 

In a torpid drunken slumber, 
Under the wiptry —:. 2 


will paint the form of the mother, 
As she kneels at her darling’s side, 
er beautiful boy that was dearer 
ban all the world beside; 
I will paint the shape of the coffin, 
Labelled with one word—‘Lost!” 
I will paint all this, rumseller, 
I will paint it free of—cost. 
VI. 
The sin and the shame and the sorrow, 
The crime, and want and woe, 
That are born in your vile rum shop 
No band can paint, you know; 
li paint you a sign-board, rumseller, 
And niafyskall pause to view 
This wonderful swinging sign-boara, 
So terribly, fearfully true. 
—Fulton, Mo., July 28, 1884. 





From Idyll. 


It was with real pain that I read the 
letter, which, from its tone, seemed to 
indicate that one of our most entertain- 
ing and scholarly writers, was about to 
withdraw from the Circle. We shall 
miss Bon Ami more than we now realize, 
if he indeed intends to desert us. He 

been one of us so long that we hope 

rill re-consider the matter, and. con- 
8 of his own splendid powers, over- 


any seeming annoyances, and still 


p us, who cannot help ourselves. 
0 well read, and has such ability to 
part to others, that we cannot let him 
pave us without a deep, sincere regret; 
~aud there is not one who will be pleased 
atvhis withdrawal. 

*Eiia Carpenter, I would be glad to re- 
ceive the letter. Address as the editor 
directed. Our little city is not bored 
with a plurality of Idylls. [ have often 
mentally greeted you, and thanked you 
for your good letters. 

Charlie, I send 
Circle of late. 


Mrs. Barnard writes 


pleasant private, as well as public, let- | 


‘ ters. Thanks: for the description of your | 
‘home. And, ty the way, why cannot) 


‘our writers tell us something of the 
ypleees in which they each abide? It| 


= 


eeting; as also to the 


man y fac 4 
y new faces that have entered the | country, 


| when driven by the necessity of making 
|a livelihood, to undertake the same 
| duties in another person’s house, is at 
| once socially ostracised because of her 
|occupation? 1 see but little difference— 
| yet, my neighbor, who sits half an hour 
chatting with me in my parlor, or even 
ecumes into my ‘*work room” and talks 
as I peel potatoes, or pound the steak, 
| would feel insulted, did I but ask the 
| hired girl to share in the call; although 
| she were the most lady-like of the trio! 

Walnut, I would have written you long 
| ago, but have lost your address. 
| Sophie, Grandmother, bring on your 
|housekeeping hints. We have waited 
|for them a long time. I expect you 
|} would frown if you happened to look 
}into my kitchen some day, and saw the 
| new volume of Proctor’s Poems, (which 
} a good Circular was kind enough to send 
|me a few diys since, thanks) censorting 
familiarly with a ponderous cook-book— 
}both serving my breathing spells in 
}turn. And when I tell you that I some- 
| times forget to serve the soup until I go 
| to bring in the dessert, you will say ‘so 
| much for literary house-keeping.’’ But 
| my **big children” are all good natured, 
| so I go on mixing my rhymes and recipes 
indiscriminately—not always to the 
credit of the latter, I assure you. 

Somebody suggests the feasibility of 
nominating Idyll for Empress. ‘*Un- 
bom j lies the head that wears a crown,” 
and as we have already one regnant 
sovereign, it would be bad policy to 
‘*stir up strife’’ for the sake of a second. 
Ne. Let Nina still hold the place her 
| worth has brought her; and I—I am con- 
jtent to sit at the feet of so noble a 
|woman. If words of mine please, then 

am I pleased also, that I have added 

| pleasure to the world. Such kind en- 
couragement but serves to make me still 
more careful of what I wiite, that my 
pen may in no wise mislead others or 
make me ashamed. 

The wee girlie is going through her 
second simmer with admirable ease, and 
jis the idol of our home circle, as we 
| think she grows sweeter every day. 

Nina, who owes the letter now: 

A letter from May Myrtle has just 
reached my table. Dear May, can you 
not tell us of your trip to the Land of 
Flowers? 

Ethel, too, could come oftener without 
wearing out our patience. 1 fancy she 
could be very entertaining. 

Schoolma’am, I should like to shake 
hands with you. 
| Where is Miss Ted? 

Friendless, your letter was too good to 
|be your last. Letushearfromyou. We 
| need you. 
| I think our little Myrtle will become a 
| writer in time. She seems dreadfully 
| gifted with language, and although we 
|always know just what she says, it is 
|}somewhat difficult to get at her exact 
|meaning. She is said to be very like her 
| mother, in this respect. IDYLL. 
July 25, 1884. 














~ From Constance. 


What pleasing sensations are caused to 
| vibrate through the mind, when we pick 
| upan article containing sentiments which 
| exactly accord with our own, and which 
| express ideas that have long been slum- 
| bering in our own minds, but have just 
| been wakened into life by the words of 
| some one more gifted with the power of 
| acceptably expressing those ideas. 
| Such were the sensations produced as I 
|eagerly perused the article in the last 
| RURAL, entitled, ‘‘ Science in Woman’s 
| Lite.”’ How often have I tried (but ap- 
| parently in vain,) to convince some “lord 
| of creation”? that woman’s work is fully 
| as important, responsible and trying, as 
| maan’s, and just as essential to man’s 
| comfort and happiness, as man’s is to the 
| comfort and happiness of woman. There 
}are few men who realize all that is in- 
| volved in woman’s work. Besides sci- 
|} ence, it requires tact, patience, forbear- 
jance, sense, strength, and sympathy. 
| Chemistry, as we all know, is more 
| especially adapted to the culinary de- 
| partment, while Philosophy is a valuable 
| aid in so small a matter (to the men) as 
| the perfect arrangement of a bouquet, or 
| the selection of suitable fabrics and col- 
| ors for ourdresses. Physiology and Hy- 
| giene come in for their share also. They 
| will inform any housewife, who does not 

already know it, that it is wrong to place 
| herself in a violent draught of air, or 
| drink much water, when overheated (as 
| most of us are sometimes) by cooking or 
|any other arduous employment. And 
| also, that the air should be allowed to 
circulate freely through the bedrooms 
during the day. It takes tact to make 
everything fall into line of order, and 
| patience and forbearance to keep our 
| brain and heart cool during the many 
| vexations of aday. And ever and always, 
| woman needs sympathy in her work. Do 
| not deprive her of that if you value her 
| happiness at all. 
Lloyd, how can I ever sufficiently thank 
| you for the beautifully romantic name 
| you suggest for the lakelet? As itis not 
in the shape of a ham, that name will 
have tu be discarded. 
| Fred,I might call it Constance, but it is | 
most too small forsucha big name. If I 
fail to find a name more suitable, will 
pall it ‘*‘ Loch Guyot,”’ in honor of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| most romantic (?) member of the Home 0 
| Cirele. 


Where is Schoolma’am? Would like 
to give her a hearty hand-shake for the 
sentiments she expresses in regard to the 
for I am a country girl, and 
love it with all the strength ot my na- 
ture. CONSTANCE. 





Summer in the North. 
Thinking the readers of the ‘‘Home 


~~. svould be interesting. Did not other, Circle’’ would be interested by hearing 









duties forbid, how gladly would I visit from their ‘trover’? among northern re- 
every beautiful place on the Continent; | sorts, I thought of dropping you a let- 
but Ab! me, I lack the golden wings, as | ter telling of all my delightful sojourn 
well as the time. here at the most beautiful of northern 

Lloyd Guyot’s suggestion about the | lakes—‘‘Minnetonka.” Thinking we 
scrap-book has begun to bear fruits. [| would vary our trip for the benefit of 
got the scrap-book, but on looking over | sight-seeing, we left St. Louis via Chi- 
the Circle, I had not the heart to dis-| cago for Minneapolis. After resting a 


criminate ; so I just togk the whole Circle | few hours in the city by the lake, we 


age, and pasted it, column after column, 
Tn the book, thus solving the problem of 
its preservation, and in a convenient 
form for reference; for you must know 


| boarded the evening train of the C. M. & 
| St. Paul road, and after being assigned 
to our respective sleepers and were duly 
!waited upon by attentive porters, we 


that a woman who attempts to ‘‘do the |800n found ourselves wrapped in the 


literary’’ as well as to handle successful- 
ly half-a-dozen other industries can 
hardly take the time to go through a 
balky file in order to ascertain who said 
what. 

Mutato Nomine, you, too, are wel- 
comed as an old friend. Come often, 
Libertas, Helen—all the old, old friends, 
welcome. I have had many pleasant 
letters of late, from the Circulars, and 
many of them ask if Iam an editor, or 
what. I expect I am mostly the latter; 
but at present, [am only the cook in a 
big boarding house. ButI hate house- 
work, all the same. . 

Aud right here, I want to ask the Cir- 
ele a question: Why is it that a woman 
in my position, when obliged. from 
necessity and inability to secure efficient 
help, may roll up her sleeves and per- 
f the most menial as well as the 
ar’ services. run the “‘whole gamut 


of domestic duties, from garret to cellar; | 


arms of Morpheus. Upon waking early 


|we were gladdened by the beantiful 


| scenery so general along the upper Miss- 

issippi, with the grand bluffs rising in 
|their majestic heights, elegant home- 
| steads and picturesque little towns with 

here and there a bridge to cross, span- 
| ning some swift flowingstream. To add 
to the pleasure of the trip—often 
could we see the steamers steadily mak- 
ing for their northern destination; she 
would occasionally deter our lightning 
| speed just when we were on one of the 
| numerous bridges that cross and recross 
| the Mississippi, that swing to one side 
with our precious freight upon it, to al- 
low them to pass on. The C. M. & St. 
| Paul is one of the best equipped roads 

for the tourist in the country, witha 
| dining ear. bonffet car, splendid atten- 
‘tion and delightful parts of the country 
to pass through. We found ourselves 
safely deposited at Minnéapolis at 2 p. 

j 


| 








m. the next day, much less wearied than 
we expected, for there could be no mon- 
otony when such delightful travel can be 
had. 

After a short trip of an hour we found 
ourselves at Lake Minnetonka, and tak- 
| ing a steamer at Wyzata, determined to 
see all of the lower lake we could before 
aark, for the lake has two separate bodies 
of water, the upper and the lower lake 
jsatees by the ‘Narrows,’ which have 

yeen made navigable by the government. 
There are five distinct stations, that the 
‘City of St. Louis’ made on the trip of the 
lower lake. Starting from Wyzata, 
which is the least important of them all, 
we stopped at Hotel St. Louis, situated 
in a bay near the station called ‘**Nor- 
thome,’’ which is the home for most 
northerners, especially St. Louisians who 
return year after year to spend their 
summer months in this most charming 
spot, situated on a prominence overlook- 
ing the lake. This hotel has every ad- 
vantage conducive to comfort and lux- 
ury, with a perfect cuisine, homelike 
apartments, delightful society and ex- 
tensively shaded grounds; nothing is 
wanting to content the three hundred 
guests that are now enrolled on its regis- 
ter. Moving on in our course we came 
to Excelsior, a dear little village right 
on the edge of the lake, possessing 
dozens of small hotels and private 
houses where hundreds of guests can be 
acommodated, with every” sort and kind 
of stores for one’s shopping, and 
churches of different denominations to 
visit on Sundays. 

‘‘Lake Park’’ next met our gaze, which 
had a most comforted and rural-like ex- 
terior. Here we found well cultivated 
grounds, beautiful shady walks with 
flower beds of dozens of variegated hues, 
an immense roller skating rink as an at- 
tachment, and the railway running eight 
and nine times a day formed the princi- 
pal features of this spot. We now 
moved on to our last station, and there 
in the distance we saw ‘Hotel Lafay- 
ette’’ in its greatness, both as to style 
and size. It is an immense structure 
and beautifully designed, but lacks the 
grounds and trees of both HotelSt. Louis 
and Lake Park, that add so much tothe 
two latter places. However, Hotel La- 
fayette has other advantages that must 
not be overlooked. It is an elegantly 
equipped house from top to bottom, and 
is said to possess every luxury of hotel 
life. Here 800 guests can be comforta- 
bly stored away and still with room to 
spare. 

Now, you may all choose for your- 
selves from my description what quar- 
ters you willengage. Time here can 
never hang heavy, for there is plentx of 
rowing, sailing, fishing and bathing with 
a dozen steamers plying up and down to 
take you aboard fora few hours jaunt 
whenever the inclination dictates. On 
different nights in the week we attend 
the hops at the various hotels who all 
have good bands of music,master of cere- 
monies, etc., to look after our wants. 
Now, dear readers, just make up a little 
party and follow my example by making 
atrip up this way, and Iam positive 
you will agree with me by pronouncing 
this lovely spot ‘ta garden of Eden.”’ 

HELEN. 





Still Breathing. 


DEAR CIRCLE: I am not dead yet, and 
feel like writing just a little piece of a 
letter. 

Good morning, ‘“Kurnel’? Guyot, a 
sweet little substitute for ““Mr.”’ I am 
afraid you do me great injustice, for I do 
not like the ‘‘dudes.”’ [ hate, abhor, 
defy them. I don’t feel like telling all I 
think of them now. They are not my 
style; no. Idid not take to the name 
Charley, because it embraces the char- 
acteristic features of a dude. No, not I. 
Heaven forbid. 

All are turning against me in full 
force. Not one will help me, and why? 
None can answer. 

I must be short-spoken this week, for 
I have some poetry which I hope the 
dear editor will let appear in the Home 
Circle. 

Cow boys, I’m coming next week. 
Bye, bye, with love to all but the two 
re: and Mr. Rev. Geo. 


Spare me from the fire, I am here. 
MARY GLENDOLEN. 


Adam and Eve and That Apple. 


How many apples did Adam and Eve 
eat? Some say Eve 8 and Adam 2—a 
totalof 10only. Now we figure the thing 
out far differently. Eve 8 and Adam 8 
also—total 16. 

And yet the above figures are entirely 
wrong. If Eve 8 and Adam 82, certainly 
the total will be 90. Scientitic men, how- 
ever, on the strength of the theory that 
the antediluvians were a race of giants, 
reason something like this: Eve 81 and 
Adam 82—total 163. 

Wrong again; what could be clearer 
than, if Eve 81 and Adam 812, the total 
was 893? 

If Eve 811st and Adam 812, would not 
the total be 1623? 

I believe the following to be a fair so- 
lution: Eve 814 Adam, Adam 8124 Eve 
—total 8,938. 

Still another calculation is as follows: 
If Eve 814 Adam, Adam 81242 oblige Eve 
—total 82,056. We think this, however, 
not a sufficient quantity. For though we 
admit that Eve 814 Adam, Adam if he 
8181242 keep Eve company—total, 8,082,- 
6. 

Allwrong. ve, when she 81812 many, 
and probably she felt sorry for it, but her 
companion, in order to relieve her grief, 
812. Therefore, when Adam 31814340fy 
Eve’s depressed spirits. Hence both ate 
81,896,864 apples. 

It is well we haven’t many Adams and 
Eves nowadays, or Messrs. Boomer & 
Boschert would not have much demand 


for their cider presses. 








The Origin of Sunstrokes. 


Dr. Page, well known to many of our 
readers as an authority on health topics, 
and whose writings in the medical and 
literary magazines have attracted a good 
deal of attention, remarks that this is the 
season when the man who sticks to the 
“ fish-flesh-fow]-grease-condiment-pas- 
try-and-hot-slop”’ diet, in spite of Na- 
ture’s protests, attributes ‘‘sunstrokes’’ 
to external instead of internal heat, and 
cholera-morbus to the most wholesome 
thing he has eaten for a week—a new ap- 
ple, a few peaches or a slice of water- 
melon! How many, he asks, are aware 
that watermelon, the ‘‘thinnest”’ fruit of 
all, contains more nutriment than beef- 
tea, pound for pound, besides being ab- 
solutely pure, while the beef-slop (97 1-2 
to 981-2 per cent. water) contains the 
excretory matters of the animal (these 
constitute the ‘‘stimulating” properties) 
and only a mere trace of nutritive ma- 
terial? Most persons, sick or well, would 
think it *‘generous” if their doctors or- 
dered beef-tea ad lib for noon-day lunch 
seven days in the week; but the man, 
woman or child who revels in fresh fruit, 
who keeps a watermelon ‘on tap’? and 
goes to it when moved either by hunger 
or thirst, during the heat of the day, and 
who dresses as innocently as the law al- 
lows, will keep clear of feyers and have a 
good deal morefun all round. He will 
sleep well at night and have little cause 





for cursing the ’eat. 


| evidently 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


Potatoes in Their Jackets. 
—I must here throw myself into the 
great controversy of jackets or no jack- 


ets. Should potatoes be _ peeled 
before cooking, or should they 
be boiled in their jackets? 


Isay most decidedly in their jackets, 
and will state my reason. From fifty- 
three to fifty-six percent. of the above- 
stated saline constituents of the potato is 
potash. and potash is an important con-! 
stituent ofthe blood, so important in 
Norway, where scurvy once prevailed 
very seriously, it has been banished 
since the introduction of the potato, and 
according to Lang and other good au- 
thorities, itis owing to the use of the 
vegetable by a people who formerly 
were insufficiently supplied with saline 
vegetable food. Potash salts are freely 
soluble in water, and I find that the wa- 
ter in which potatoes have been boiled 
contains potash, as may be proved by 
boiling it down to concentrate, then fil- 
tering and adding the usual potash test, 
platinum chloride. It is evident that 
the skin of the potato must resist this 
passage ofthe {potash into the water, 
though it may not fully prevent it. The 
bursting of the skin only occurs at quite 
the latter stage of the cookery. ‘The 
greatest practical authorities on the pota- 
toes, Irishmen, appear to be unanimous. 
I do not remember to have seen a 
peeled potato in Ireland. I find that I 
can at once detect by the difference of 
flavor, whether a potato has been boiled 
without its jacket, and this difference is 
saline.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 





Persons who dislike snakes continually 
ask, ‘‘What is the use of them?’? That 
they are not without a use will, I hope, 
appear in the course of this work, were 
it necessary to preach that all things 
have their use. But in one habit that 
offended Lord Bacon, namely, of ‘‘going 
on their belly,”’ lies one of their greatest 
uses, because that, together with their 
internal formation and external covering, 
evables them to penetrate where no lar- 
ger carnivorous animal could venture, 
into dark and noisome morasses, bog- 
jungles, swamps amid the tangled vege- 
tation of the tropics, where swarms of 
the lesser reptiles, on which so many of 
them feed, would otherwise out-balance 
the harmony of nature, die and produce 
pestilence. 

Wondrously and exquisitely construct- 
ed for their habitat, they are able to ex- 
ist where the higher animals could not; 
and while they help to clear those inac- 
cessible places of the vermin, they them- 
selves supply food for a number of the 
smaller mammalia, which, with many 
carnivorous birds, devour yast numbers 
of young snakes. The hedge-hog, 
weasel, ichneumon, rat, peccary, badger, 
hog, goat, and an immense number of 
birds, keep snakes within due limits, 
while the latter perform their part among 
the grain-devouring and herbivorous 
lesser creatures. Thus beautifully is the 
balance of nature maintained. 





—An Iowa lady writes toa journal 
concerning her exemption from flies, as 
follows: ‘‘For three years I have lived in 
town, and during that time my sitting- 
room has been free from flies, three only 
walking about my breakfast table, while 
all my neighbors’ rooms are crowded. I 
often congratulated myself on my escape 
but never knew the reason of it untila 
few days ago. I then had occasion to 
remove my goods to another house, 
while I remained a few days longer. 
Among other things removed were the 
boxes of geraniums and calcolarias, which 
stood in my window, being open to its 
full extent, top and bottom. The boxes 
were not gone half an hour when my 
room was as full of flies as those of my 
neighbors around me. This, to me, was a 
new discovery, and perhaps it may serve 
to encourage others in that which is al- 
ways a source of pleasure, namely—win- 
dow gardening. Mignonette, planted in 
long, shallow boxes, placed on the win- 
dow sill, will be found excellent for this 
purpose.” 





—To destroy red ants grease a plate 
with lard and set it where ants congre- 
gate; place a few bits of wood so the 
ants can climb on the plate easily; they 
will forsake any food for lard; when the 
plate is well covered with them turn it 
over a hot fire of coals; they will drop 
into the fire, and you can then reset the 
plate for another catch. A few repeti- 
tions will clean them out. 


Che Apiary, 


Best Methods in Bee-Keeping. 


—The relative Freee of producing 
comb and extracted honey, was the sub- 
ject of a spirited argument at the regular 
meeting of the Western Bee-keepers’ 
Association. As is usual, when this 
ever-recurring subject is introduced 
among bee-keepers there was a diversity 
of opinion, showing very plainly that it 
is not safe for a man in one section of 
country to make rules for another in 
some distant district. Each apiarian 
must decide for himself whether he shall 
produce extracted or comb honey or 
both, being governed in his decision by 
the demands of his own market. One 
member after experience with both ex- 
tracted and comb honey, advocated comb 














ae honey for quick sales and remunerative 


prices. Another member, who produced 
only extracted honey. claimed that he 
had no trouble in selling it. The ma- 
jority present were in favor of producing 
both sorts for most profitable results. 

A variety of opinions was also ex- 
pressed in regard to the best method of 
wintering bees. An apiarian present, 
who had had sixteen years’ experience, 
and always wintered his bees in the cel- 
lar when possible, claimed that this plan 
saves a large amount of honey and the 
expense of mats and covering, while the 
labor of carrying the hives in and out of 
the cellar is less than that of packing 
them for out-door Make po 

member who favored wintering bees 
on summer stands and placed his loss at 
less than 2 per cent., and a double-walled 
hive, with eight frames in a hive. He 
pricks one side with holes, puts a mat of 
grass one inch thick on the top of the 
frames, then fills the top with chatf, and 
tacks on a piece of oiled muslin to keep 
the leaves in. He keeps the front en- 
trance open, makes sure that they have 
plenty of sealed stores within reach of 
the cluster, and leaves an abundgnce of 
honey to last until the first of May. An 
expert expressed the opinion that a colo- 
ny which has been wintered on a sum- 
mer stand, will build up quicker and be- 
come strong and ready for the honey 
harvest sooner than one wintered in the 
cellar. Theuniting of weak colonies was 
advocated. 

In a discussion on management in 
swarming, the majority were in favor of 
natural swarming and opposed to divid- 
ing. The opinion prevailed that a colo- 
ny of bees knows better than does the 
keeper, when itis ready to swarm; left 
to swarm naturaNy it will begin to build 
comb three or fou¥ days sooner than one 





which is made by dividing. An argu- 









ment against dividing is, that an apiarin 
will double up his bees, and if, from any 
cause, the flow of honey should cease, he 
could be left with all his bees, or many 
of them, in a starving condition. 

Bees on the Farm. 

We have often heard people say, ‘I 
mean to have some bees, and [ meant 
to have them long} before this.’ Yet 
these persons live year after year 
without them, while their fruit bloom is 
poorly fertilized, and the nectar secreted 
in the flora of their fields and hedges is 
left to waste its sweetness. 

Bees seem especially designed, in the 
economy of nature, to gather up the 
remnants, that nothing be lost. This 
was forcibly illustrated the past season, 
by the reports coming in from different 
parts of the country of the large yield of 
honey gathered from wheat stubble. 
When the wheat was cut, before the 
straw was fully ripened, a sweet juice 
oozed out of the straw where it was cut; 
in some instances the juice was so plen- 
tiful that a clear drop of juice ran out of 
every stubble, and some filled the upper 
joints and ran down the stubble. 

It is a very rare season indeed that 
bees cannot secure enough honey from 
some source to support themselves. We 
have many times been despondent, 
thinking that we would get no surplus 
and have to feed our bees their winter 
stores when, all at once, there would 
come a flood of nectar from some un- 
looked for source. A cool, wet spring 
and summer will produce no honey, al- 
though the bloom may be abundant, and 
yet it may be just the condition suitable 
to produce many honey yielding fall 
flowers. During the last autumn a large 
amount of surplus honey was gathered 
from the different varieties of smart 
weed (Polygumon). This honey was 
beautifully white, and of a fine minty 
flavor. These plants flourish on over- 
lands and damp lands generally, al- 
though they are found abundantly in 
this locality growing in corn fields, and 
where early potatoes have been raised. 

Sweet corn is growing in favor as a 
honey plant. A sweet sirup is secreted 
in the axils of the leayes, near the stock, 
and bees gather pollen from the tassel. 

It is surprising that farmers will go to 
town and buy miserable glucose sirup, 
when a heaven-born sweet sirup can be 
bad at their door, not for the asking but 
for the taking.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 





Apiary Notes, 

Florida is destined some day to be a 
jeading honey State. The bee pasturage 
is abundant, the honey manufactured of 
excellent quality, and the climate favor- 
able. The only drawback at present is 
adequate rapid transportation. 


Neatness in and about the hive is very 
important. Do not allow the bees even 
to pass over an old and soiled alighting 
board, but give them a newone. [If dust 
is flying, brush it off the boards frequents 
ly. ln preparing boxes observe perfect 
neatness and use the purest white combs 
for guides, 


O. O. Poppleton of Williamstown, 
Iowa, says that, ‘for carrying combs to 
and from the apiary and the shop, I have 
several boxes made of very thin stuff, 
with tight cover, so they will exclude 
robbers, if necessary, and large enough 
to hold twelve or fourteen frames. These 
are carried to and from the apiary on an 
ordinary wheelbarrow, 


Patience and pluck are prime requisites 
for success in bee-culture. An old 
veteran thus advises: ‘Do not become 
frightened if a bee makes an assault 
upon you, and drop what you have and 
run, but stand your ground, put your 
arms up to your face and you are not 
likely to get stung, as a bee seems to 
have a strong aversion to going into a 
small place to sting, and they are not apt 
to sting the hiver unless infuriated. If 
a veil is used and a bee happens to get 
into it do not jerk it off, but quietly pro- 
ceed to getit out, for an imprisoned bee 
will not sting unless it gets tangled up 
in a way which hurts it. I have found 
it hard work to keep everything ready 
for an emergency, and find myself caught 
without things prepared for the occasion, 
such as hives frames, sections, founda- 
tions, which should be prepared during 
the winter and spring months so as to be 
ready at a moment’s notice. The old 
and much used plan of waiting until a 
swarm is in the air, to make a hive, isa 
very poor plan and not to be tolerated 
atall. My advice is to get everythin 
ready months before it is needed, yet 
cannot say that Ido this way. It is not 
because 1 do not advocate the plan or 
even neglect it, but because I am not 
always Leer J capable of doing so, and 
thought until now I was not able in a 
financial point of view; but I have got 
over this and expect to hire done what 
I cannot or do not wish to do myself.”’ 
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HALL’S 


Vegetable Sicilian 


HATR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfectly adapt- 
ed to cure diseases of the scaip, and the 
first successful restorer of faded or gray 
hair to its natural color, growth, and 
youthful beauty. It has had many im- 
itators, but none have so fully met all the 
requirements needful for the proper treat- 
ment of the hair and scalp. 

HALw’s HaIR RENEWER has steadily 
grown in favor, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every quarter of the globe. 

Its unparalleled success can be attributed 
to but one cause; the entire fulfilment of 
its promises. 

The proprietors have often been sur- 
prised at the receipt of orders from re- 
mote countries, where they had never 
made an effort for its introduction. 

The use for a short time of Hatt’s 
Hatin RENEWER wonderfully improves 
the personal appearance. It cleanses tle 
scalp from all {mpurities, cures all hu- 
mors, fever, and dryness, and thus pre- 
vents baldness. It stimulates the weak- 
ened glands, and enables them to push 
forward a new and vigorous growth. 
The effects of this article are not tran- 
sient, like those of alcoholic preparations, 
but remain a long time, which makes its 
use & matter of economy. 
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Will change the beard to « natural brown, 
or black, as desired, It produces a per- 
manent color that will not wash away. 
Consisting of a single preparation, it is 
applied without trouble. 
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And will completely change the Blood in the entire system in three 
months. Any person who will take 1 Pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks, 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing be possible. For curing 
Female Complaints these Pills have no equal. Physicians use them in 
their practice for Chills and Fever, Malarial Fevers, and all Liver troubles. 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. Send for pam- 
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Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 


ery Association. 

President—Norman v. voiman, St. Louis. 

Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Il, 

Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Ills. 

Treasurer—Wm. N. Tivy, 424 North Second 
8t. Louis. 

Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
street St. Louis. 





Holstein Records. 


A northern exchange gets off the fol- 
lowing boastful paragraph : 

“©, L. Loveland, a dairyman residing 
in Lamartine, Fond du Lac county, re- 
ports a record of a 2-year-old half blood 
Holstein heifer that will challenge the 
best. Jn 8 days, beginning June 18, the 
heifer gave 313 pounds of milk, a daily 
average of 39 pounds and 2 ounces. The 
largest amount of milk in any one day 
was 41 pounds and 6 ounces. If any 
dairyman has a 2-year-old that can beat 
that, the public would be very glad to 
hear of the animal. Mr. Loveland milks 
twelve cows and the record of a single 
day is 375 pounds, on ordinary feed.” 

Now, we are able to accomodate the 
gentleman and go him one better: 

Epitor RuRAL WORLD: We take 
pleasure in announcing that another 
member of the already famous Aaggie 
family has ‘‘stepped to the front’’ with a 
record for one day, as a 2-year-old, of 67 
Ibs. 6 0zs., which we believe surpasses 
any 2-year-old records for one day ever 
published. 

This remarkable heifer is Aaggie Con- 
stance, (H. H. B. No. 2629) imported by 
us when a calf in September, 1882. 

Her sire was De Ruiter, (N. H. B 89) a 
half-brother to Neptune (711) and Aaggie 
2nd, (1360) which has a 2-year-old rec- 
ord of 61 lbs 5 ozs. in a day and 17746 
Ibs 2 ozs in a year. 

De Ruiter is also the sire of Aaggie 
Clara (H. H. B. 2626) with a 2-year-old 
record of 65 lbs. 12 ozs. in a day, and of 
Aaggie Jennie, (2625) with a 2-year-old 
milk record of 50 lbs. 15 ozs. ina day. 

These and many other records of same 
family demonstrate, beyond a question, 
that this is the greatest family of milkers 
known. SmitTHs & POWELL. 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 28, 1884. 





Creamery and Butter Makers’ Convention, 


The following circular has been sent us, 
as noticed in our last issue: 

To Creamery and Butter Men, and all 
others interested in the Creamery In- 
terest -ef.the.State:—You are respect- 


fully and earnestly requested to be pres- 


ent at a Creamery and Butter-makers’ 
Convention, to be held at the Garrison 
House, Sedalia, Monday, August 18, 1884, 
at 10:30 a.m. At this Convention steps 
will be taken to perfect an organizativo 
already established, known as the ‘‘ Mis- 
souri Creamery and Dairy Association.” 

The object of this Association shall be 
to promote the creamery and dairy in- 
terest of the State. 

B. F. SMITH, Pres. 
Holden, Mo. 
I. M. KELLOGG, Sec. 
Fayette, Mo. 
Fayette, Mo., July 17th, 1884. 





Cause of Poor Cheese. 


—John Gould, of Aurora Station, Ohio, 
writes to the Country Gentleman the 
cause of so much poor cheese: 

It is too much acid in making; nothing 
else. Good cheese iscomposed of water, 

; casein. When cheese is scalded 
or COoked in the whey, an acid is de- 
veloped that destroys fats, and results in 
making the cheese dry when cured, sharp 
in flavor, salvy, and when cut soon los- 
ing its flavor. This is not the whole 
damage from the sour whey. The acid 
liberates the phosphates, which elements 
are valuable in promoting digestion, and 
also in preventing tinis excessive sharp- 
ness. 

One other thing is also of great dam- 
age in cheese making, and that is too 
rapid cooking of the curds at the start. 
If the steam is turned on, and the re- 
quisite heat quickly attained, the outer 
surface of the curd is cooked at once and 
before the center is warmed up, and 
thorough cooking is thus prevented. 
This partially cooked curd does not cure 
even in the subsequent curing of the 
cheese, which all tends towards making 
a poor cutting cheese. It is not wholly 
the wholesale use of the skimmers in the 
factories that is the cause of poor cheese, 
but the very cause I have pointed out. 
If the milk is coagulated with a minimum 
quantity of rennet, the curd finally cut, 
and gradually warmed up to the scalding 
point (or before) of the appearance of 
acidity, and after salting this curd it is 
exposed to the air until it gets an ‘‘acid”’ 
from this source, rather than from the 
whey, the elements wanting in the other 
cheese will not be found wanting in this 
one. 

This ‘“‘dry”’ acidity (it might be so 
called) does not afford any chance for 
the acid to “‘ eat ’’ out,the fats, or cut out 
the phosphates, but leaves them both in- 

This results in a cheese of — 
flavor , buttery quality, easily digested, 
and when cut, does not quickly dry out 
and lose its flavor. This is often denom- 
inated sweet curd cheese, which itis in 
one sense, but in another it is not, for 
the sweet curd cheese is put to press as 
soon a8 salted, but in this case the 
curd is “broken down”’ by the action of 

e air, which gives it no after chance to 
develop gases while curing, as it would 
if put immediately to press. 

here never was any good reason why 
there should have been such an employ- 
iment of excessive acidity in the manu- 
facture of cheese in our factories. This 
rule of extreme acidity is being rapidly 
abandoned or modified in Ohio, which is 
proof that it was radically wrong. 





How to Keep June Butter for Winter Use. 


—It is a fact well conceded by all 
ag judges of butter, that butter made 
n June 1s better flavored than that made 
in any of the eleven other months. It is 
therefore, very important that —— 
hould know how to keep the June 
aduct for winter use. Here is one 
‘—Pack the butter solidly in stone 
ks to within an inch of the top, 
leVel it, and cut a piece of muslin and 
spread it over the top; then fill to the 
top with common salt. Dig a hole in 
the ground onthe north of some build- 
ing, orin the shade of some tree, or, if 
this is inconvenient, the garden will do; 
let it be deep enough, so that when the 
crock is covered, the earth on top of it 
will be not less than 18 inches thick. In 
this hole place the crock; overit put 
something that will turn off the water if 
any leaches down toit. An old tin pan 
turned over makos a good cover. Pack 
on the earth, leaving it rounding, like an 
ant-hill, to carry off the surface water. 
If this work is done in the garden, plant 
over the top a tomato vine, ora few 
beans, or anything to shade and keep 
away the torrid rays of the sun. The 
work is then finished, until one wishes 
to take out the butter any time before 
severe frost. Thjigeimethod I will war- 





rantto keep butter perfectly sweet until 
winter, if proper care is taken. An old 
acquaintance of mine tells me he has prac- 
ticed this plan for years, and when he 
lived on the farm he used to take up his 
butter in November, and sell it for 40 
cents per pound, whereas if it had been 
disposed of when made, he could not 
have realized more than 15 cents. This 
is also a good way to keep canned fruit 
during the summer, if one has nota 
proper place for the purpose. Put the 
cans in a box and bury it as the above, if 
canned in glass. 

Another method is to pack the butter 
as before; then take a good sweet barrel 
(a pork barrel will be as good as any- 
thing, if sweet) in it place the crocks as 
closely as possible (small crocks will 
pack better than large ones), placing one 
on the top of the other until the barrel is 
nearly full. Then make as strong a 
brine as salt will make; scald it so as to 
skim off all impurities; when cold, fill up 
the barrel. Ifthe head can be putin 
and the brine turned through a hole in 
the head, all the better. Let it stand in 
the cellar or in any cool place until 
wanted, and take out one crock at a time 
as itis needed. This is a little more ex- 
pensive way, but it answers every pur- 
pose. The brine will not salt the butter. 
—Rural New Yorker. 





Milk Setting. 


A writer in the Tribune has been ex- 
perimenting with cream and has come to 
the conclusion, which seems quite rea- 
sonable, that the ripening of cream does 
not consist in, or necessarily include, 
souring. He says: : 

‘‘When I set a sample of milk for for- 
ty-eight hours at sixty-three degrees in 
an atmosphere of pure oxygen, and an- 
other equal sample from the same mess 
of milk for the same time and at the 
same temperature, in an atmosphere 
containing no oxygen, both soured ex- 
actly alike and both samples produced 
exactly the same quantity of butter. If 
the ripening of cream and development 
of butter-flavor depend on souring alone, 
these two samples of butter should have 
been alike, since the milk and cream 
were sour alike in both samples; but 
they were not alike. They were 
very different, and the churning was 
different. The cream from the milk set 
in oxygen gas churned in two-thirds of 
the time required for churning the cream 
of the milk from which oxygen was ex- 
cluded by enveloping itin carbonic acid 
gas. The butter from the former was 
very highly flavored and delicious, and 
remarkable for its long keeping. The 
butter from the latter was less flavored 
and equally remarkable for being short- 
lived. The milk-fats in the latter case 
appeared to have acquired no new flavor 
from the act of souring, but to have re- 
tained unchanged the new-milk flavor 
they had when the milk was first set. 
This experiment, repeated till the re- 
sults were demonstrated to be uniform, 
is interesting as showing the fallacy of 
the current opinion that souring is the 
potent agency in ripening cream, either 
for the purpose of heightening the flavor 
of butter or to give it long keeping, or to 
make churning easy, for it proves posi- 
tively that something else than souring 
is necessary to these ends, and that that 
something is free oxygen. Airing, not 
souring, is the efficient agent for effect- 
ing these purposes, but even if well 
aired, the effect will be but feeble if the 
temerature is kept too low.” 





Dairy Notes, 


—The American Cultivator notes that 
there is significance in the fact that none 
of the creamery managers at the recent 
Connecticut dairy convention permit the 
feeding of cotton-seed meal to cows 
whose milk they receive. It is noted 
also, that fifty farmers of South Amherst, 
Mass., lately agreed that a quart of cot- 
ton-seed meal per day is all that can be 
safely given to each cow, and that it 
should be given directly after milking. 


—Messrs. T. G. Yeomans & Sons, of 
Walworth, N. Y., say they have a three- 
year-old Holstein that has made 17 
pounds 7 ounces of butter in one week. 
They have five cows, from the milk of 
which they have made, per cow, over 20 
pounds of butter in a week; four cows, 
from whose milk they have made over 21 
pounds per week, and two cows that 
have yielded over 22 1-2 pounds of butter 
per week. Are there many Jersey herds 
which have this season made records ex- 
celling this? Iknowofnone. D.M 


—As a result of holding the two last 
conventions of the Northwestern Dairy- 
men’s Association in Minnesota, we learn 
that a large number of the dairy farmers 
around Elgin, Ill., are purchasing lands 
in southwestern Minnesota for dairying 

urposes. There was sagacity in secur- 
ng the meetings of the Association in 
that State, and the result is one that the 
people of Wisconsin should not allow to 
pass unnoticed. Certain people have 
asked, ‘* What good do these conventions 
do?” It is evident the people of Minne- 
sota can see that they create a demand 
for real estate. 

—A suit has been brought in Brooklyn 
to test the constitutionality the oleomar- 

arine law passed by the last legislature. 

he defendant was a manufacturer and 
seller of imitation dairy produce, and as 
such was charged with violating the law. 
His counsel admitted the charge, but 
held that inasmuch as the oleomargarine 
was labeled and sold as such, the defend- 
ant was guilty of no offense, The case 
was tried before a police justice, who de- 
cided adversely to the defendant, impos- 
ing a fine of $100 or six months’ imprison- 
ment, the minimum penalty of the law. 
The case is now to be taken to the higher 
courts, in which it is expected that the 
decision will be reversed. 


—For summer work in our butter and 
cheese factories, we are really shut up to 
one of three courses,—to make only full 
cream cheese,—use the direct ice method 
to get the cream,—or invest enough in 
centrifugals to cream the milk before it 
sours. A man may write platitudes, and 
air theories,—the question with a manu- 
facturer who has, say a ten thousand 
pounds per day factory to engineer, and 
whose patrons whirl up on a stiff trot 
each hot, muggy morning, with a hun- 
dred dollars worth of milk, is what he 
shall do with it. The owners of it have 
trotted back to their farms, and left a 
new moral and legal obligation on the 
mesuagee, to pay the money.—Cedarburg 

ews. 


—A Shortiorn breeder informs us that 
he is investigating the merits of the Jer- 
sey, but wants to see a fat calf of that 
breed before he is fully convinced of any 
superiority. Will any be on exhibition 
at Janesville or the State Fair?—Western 
Farmer. 

That breeder must be own brother to 
the man who wouldn’t believe the trot- 
ting horse amounted to anything because 
he did not have the proportions of a 
Clydesdale. Coleridge tells us of men 
who claimed that Shakespeare indulged 
in ungrammaticisms and false quanti : 
and pithily adds, “‘They belong to a 
class of men who would measure the 
eagle by the proportions of the swan.” 
There are hundreds of silly breeders who 
don’t know any better than to judge a 





Jersey from a Durham standpoint. 


—A London paper says: Dairy farm- 
ers in this country are threatened with a 
| novel form of competition, in the shape 
of imported milk from America. Two 
cans, one of milk and one of cream, ten 
gallons each, were the other day shipped 
on board one of the vessels of the White 
Star line, at New York; the destination 
of the cans being an hotel in London 
frequented by Americans. The experi- | 
ment is, it is stated, the idea of an enter- 
prising Washington milkman, who is 
confident that the milk will arrive in this 
metropolis as pure and sweet as when it 
left the shores of America. The same 
dealer was successful in delivering about | 
two hundred gallons of milkin a perfect- 
ly fresh condition in San Francisco, after 
a fifteen days’ journey across the conti- 
nent, on the occasion of the ‘* Knights 
Templar conclave”’ in that city last} 
August. The result of the experiment is | 
awaited with considerable interest, it be- 
ing the first of the kind that has been 
made, 


| 








| 


—A correspondent writes to the Man- | 
chester, England, Guardian appropos of | 
the butterine trade, that if the public} 
analyst will look round that ‘district he 
will find it hard to meet with a retail | 
provision shop whose counters are not} 
laden with it. It is a capital imitation, | 
and ranges in prices from the modest 6d. | 
to ls.4d. perlb. It has lately been put 
up in casks similar to those in which 
Kiel butter is packed, and in many 
instances is sold as Kiel tu the uninitiat- 
ed British public ata big profit. I will 
not say that all grocers do this. There 
are respectable men who will not lend 
themselves to such a practice. This 
compound, which was until recently 
called butterine, and labeled to that 
effect—though occasionally it would 
necessitate a visit to the other side of the 
card to see it,—is now coldly and openly 
sola as butter. True, there is some but- 
ter in it—pethaps about one-third, the 
remainder consisting of the unsavory 
sweepings of the American and contin- 
ental slaughter-houses melted down. It 
is then nicely colored and flavored by 
chemical processes, and when set up has 
all the appearance of the newest grass 
butter.”’ ‘ 


F «“ 
The Pig Pen. 
Breeding and Feeding Swine. 


The system of breeding swine is nearly 
the same in all the States, with the ex- 
ception that in the colder latitudes more 
shelter is provided. Where the climate 
is milder the hogs are sometimes kept 
in the forests, and are protected by the 
underbrush, which breaks the force of 
the winds. Away from the forests, sheds 
are provided, or regular houses, and straw 
for bedding, or the hogs are allowed to 
sleep around the straw stacks, near the 
farm buildings. Itis manifest that the 
best hogs should be bred on the farms, 
not only those suited to the wants of the 
packer, but possessing as much physical 
stamina and vital power as possible. It 
may be suggested here that more nitro- 
genous food would add to the nutrition 
of the blood, and give it greater force in 
building up thesystem. ‘The crossing of 
breeds tends to impart greater constitu- 
tional vigor than animals have which 
have been bred for a considerable time in 
a direct line, and on this accountit may 
be advisable for the producers of pork to 
infuse new blood into their herds. For- 
tunately there is no lack in this country 
of breeds, and such cross-»red hogs can 
be had without any material change of 
form or losing the benefits of as good 
skin and coats of hair. The farmers of 
the West understand these principles in 
breeding and are begining to avail them- 
selves of the meaus at hand in order to 
derive the consequent benefits. While it 
may be for the interest of the pork-pro- 
ducer to fit his hogsfor market in the 
shortest space of time, the same law does 
not hold good in the rearing of breeding 
stock. The farmers have learned that 
they should grow slower, and that the 
food should be of such a combination‘as 
to develop the entire structureof the 
animal during the period of growth, and 
not the fatty portions to excess. The 
hogs in the United States are generally 
allowed to roam and feed upon grass and 
clover as their natural food, during those 
months in which pasturage can be con- 
tinued, and they are fed mainly on corn 
during the time in which they are to be 
tinished for the market. They are sup- 
plied also with an abundance of pure 
water, and this mode of feeding contri- 
butes so entirely to the health of the 
Animals that but a small amount of dis- 
ease can be found among them. Refuse 
food is seldom or never used in the great 
pork-producing regions of the country; 
this being limited entirely to villages and 
small farms when the hogs are confined 
the year through in close quarters. The 
breeding of swine has always followed 
the lead of the market which used to de- 
mand larger hogs than are now required. 
Formerly the largest proportion of the 
pork was pickled in brine, and in this 
form, thenas now, the heaviest hogs 
were used. The more modern way of 
dry-salting the sides and of making more 
bacon makes the demand now greatest 
for medium-sized hogs, which will make 
hams of smaller weight. The pigs of 
this kind are farrowed in the summer or 
in the autumn while the mothers arein 
the fields or inthe woods; when in the 
fields they live, as we have said, upon 
blue grass or upon clover, as the case 
may be, supplemented with corn. In 
the woods or on the river bottoms they 
subsist on mast (nuts), grass and roots 
of various kinds. In orderto keep them 
from roving or getting wild on the 
bottom ranges, as they are often very ex- 
tensive, reaching for miles, the hogs are 
fed corn occasionally, or regularly, if the 
owner finds it to his advantage to do so. 
The pigs designed for the next year’s 
market are wintered on corn or mast and 
corn, and in the spring they are allowed 
to run in pastures, or they are confined 
to a feeding lot where there is water, and 
in which corn is their food. Except the 
grass and mast, which the hogs have ac- 
cess to in the hog-producing States, their 
food is Indian corn. ‘The breeding sows 
are wintered on it, and it is fed to them 
bountifully while the pigs are suckling 
and to their offspring. The older hogs, 
whichare wintered on corn, are turned 
out as early as possible into a pas- 
ture lot, as thevalue of succulent food, 
together with corn, is well appreciated. 

FEEDING OFFAL, ETC. 

The statements in regard to feeding 
offal at slaughter-houses have been 
greatly exaggerated and convey an er- 
roneous impression. Cases of such 
feeding are limited to a small fractional 
per cent. of the number of hogs as com- 
pared with the grand total in the coun- 
try. A few hogsare kept by the butch- 
ers in the country towns, which are fed 
on the offal from their small slaughter- 
ing establishments as far as it will suf- 
ficefor their food. This includes the 
offal from the sheep, cattle, and hogs 
which they may kill. These hogs are 
always slaughtered by their owners and 
sold in their own meat stores in the 
local markets to their customers. In 
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| fact 
| always detect a distillery-fed hog after it 


| them. 


Kentucky and some other States where 
whisky and alcohol are distilled from 
grain, hogs are sometimes fed by the 
owners of these distilleries on the refuse. 
The pork so made is soft and never pur- 
chased for the foreign market, asit does 
not cure well and does not make products 
equal to their standard and brand. When 


| distillery-fed hogs are changed from the 


refuse of the grainand fed wholly on 
corn for several weeks before slaughter- 
ing, they make excellent pork. This 
is well understood. Butchers can 


has been dressed as well as one fed on 
mast. The fatty portion of the latter is 
yellow, and both are more oily than 
when corn-fed. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS. 

Not all American farmers have yet 
learned that hogs are really among the 
most delicate of farm animals, and that 
exposure and sudden changes of 
temperature often seriously affect 
It is a gratifying fact, how- 


| ever, that the sanitary conditions of the 


hog upon the farms have been greatly im- 
proved. Not only warmer quarters are 
provided, but the important fact is also 


| better known and appreciated of afford- 


ing them dry beds and sleeping ground. 
It is getting to be well understood that 
good water is almost as essential as good 
food to make healthy animals, and asa 
result of this knowledge and the gratify- 
ing consequence of the experience of 
those who have tried the experiment, 
where there are no natural streams or 
springs to furnish pure water, a resort is 
being extensively made to wells, with 
windmills and pumps attached, to pro- 
cure the needful supply. The better 
care of the hogs now had and the pre- 
cautions exercised by farmers to either 
burn or bury all animals dying from dis- 
ease has had the most salutary effect in 
increasing the general healthfulness of 
swine. The sensational and exaggerated 
theories and statements both in regard 
to the propagation of hog cholera and 
triching on the farms are not in accor- 
dance with the factsas hogs are new 
managed and fed. The disease termed 
‘-thumps,”’ which is one of the most fa- 
tal,is confined to young pigs,and usually 
affects them while suckling. It is in no 
sense contagious, and almost always at- 
tacks pigs which are farrowed early 
while shut up in pens and deprived of 
exercise. The mortality on this account 
has been materially reduced by later 
farrowing to give advantage of exercise, 
thus preventing excessive fatness. 
SALES AND WEIGHTS. 

The largest sales are made during the 
latter part of autumn and the early part 
of winter. Sales are also made through 
the summer or whenever the condition 
of the hogs is suitable, and the prices 
acceptable to the owner. The average 
dressed weight at one year old is about 
200 pounds, at eighteen months about 
250 pounds. These are the mini- 
mumaverages. The spring pigs consti- 
tute another class of hogs. Trey make 
lighter bacon, lighter Eevmned sides, 
and smaller hams. These pigs are fed, 
as soon as they are old enough to eat, 
all the corn they will consume. When 
eight or ten months of age they are ready 
tobe turned off with an* average mini- 
mum dressed weight of about 150 pounds. 
The aggregate number of hogs of all 
ages now slaughtered annually in the 
United States is estimated at about 30,- 
000,000, averaging a dressed weight of 
175 or 5,240.000,000 pounds of gross 
product, making a total of cured meats, 
lard, and other products of 4,725,000,000 
pounds. The hogs are sold at the rail- 
way stations by live weight, and either 
driven or transported to fhe yards oi the 
~~ adalat U.S. Swine Commis- 

on. 





Feeding Stock. 


It has been claimed that the methods 
of breeding and feeding cattle have been 
so much improved of late years that the 
period of maturity has been hastened 
more than one-half—that is, asheep or a 
pig which matured at three years or a 
steer which was ready for slaughter at 
five years is now ready for the butcher at 
less than half these ages. Pigs are said 
to be ready for pork at nine months, 
wethers for mutton at twenty months, 
and a 2-year-old steer is ready for the 
block at that age. It is to be feared that 
these claims are greater than can be 
justly allowed. No doubt some animals, 
by excessive forcing, are made as fat and 
reach as heavy a weight at these pre- 
mature ages as thuse used to do in twice 
the time, but it is a question if this forc- 
ing is profitable either to the feeder or 
the consumer. On the one hand, the 
animal is forced to consume as much 
food in two years as was formerly spread 
over four years, so that on the whole 
there is no gain but in time, while on the 
other hand the consumer has very imma- 
ture or half-grown meat which is devoid of 
flavor or nutritive quality, and the meat 
is overloaded with fat, which is a waste. 
Physiologically, it is a matter of doubt if 
the muscular growth of an animal can 
really be hastened by any process of 
feeding. Fat can be produced, no doubt, 
but fat is a diseased condition of the 
system, and an excessively fat animal 
would soon die under continued feeding. 
But if we examine the meat of one of 
these young, overgrown animals it is 
found to be in very great disproportion 
to the fat. It is quite common, for 
instance, for the nine-months-old pigs 
which weigh 300 Ibs. to be turned wholly 
into the lard kettle because the few 
pounds of flesh under the fat is not sala- 
ble or useful as food. On the whole, it 
certainly does appear as if we had car- 
ried the forcing system of feeding to an 
unprofitable extreme. Every year the 
losses of swine by disorders clearly trace- 
able to overfeeding increase in number, 
and although we are told that the dread- 
ed diseases have been overcome and have 
disappeared, yet the feeding season no 
sooner begins again when the hog chol- 
era breaks out as plentifully as at any 
time before. Itis a question if we can 
safely follow English precedents in this 
respect of forcing animals to prematur- 
ity. Certainly, if we are to suffer the 
pains and penalties, the diseases, and 
losses among our live stock, which Eng- 
lish farmers are complaining of it is 
pe. / clear that we cannot afford to do it, 
and had better make haste more slowly. 
—New York Times. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Agus, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE, 


SOUTHWESTERN CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 


EIOLT & EHATI.I.. Proprietors, 


OSCEOLA, IOWA. 





Now identified with seventy Creameries, and constantly engaged jin the erection of others. We 
advance all money and require nothing until buildings are completed and contracts fulfilled. 


+)?+ 


Pamphlets and Full Information Furnished 
ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE THE ERECTION OF A CREAMERY, 


or the formation of an Association looking to that end. 
doing so quote this advertisement 


Address as above, and in 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. _ 


please mention that they saw their ad- 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 








BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F. EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 








ALT ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 
»The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheap! 
est Salt made. Warranted as pure as any. 
Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo in 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
L ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
T ’83, taking allthe leading premiums and 
sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add’ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 





THE 


a asso Fairland System 


Send for Catalogue to 
' 
Davis & Rankin, 
SUCCESSORS TO 


Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies. 


24to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, lll. 
























CHICAGO 
Creamer 
AND REFRIGERATOR 

Box 


The best Can in the 
world It has 380 
inches more cooling 
surface than ary oth- 
er Can. It will raise 
more cream than any 
other Can and work 
satisfactory atia high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by any oth- 
er process. ye wil 
* test with any other 
an, and if we do not 
istain our claim we 
will forfeit $100. Send 
= for Circulars to 
PERBECK & STOUT, 
West aie ah 





Street, Chicago, 


NICHOLS’ CENTENNIAL WIND MILL, 


Contains all the valua- 
ble features of his old 
Nichols’ Mills, with none 
of their defects. This 
is the only balanced 
mill without a vane. It 
is the only mill balanc- 
ed on its center. It is 























f the only mill built on 
fs correct scientific prin- 
Zt ciples so as to govern 
(( perfectly. 


ALL VANES 


Are mecnanical devi- 
ces used to overcome 
the mechanical defect 
of forcing the wheel to 
run out of its natura) 
- uy Bposition. 
ee |* A wind wheel be- 
Rien Pee Scomes its own vane it 
hid eit OY no vane is used, hence 
OY anes, save only to bal- 
ance the wheel, are useless for good, and are 
only useful to blow the mill down. This mill 
will stand a heavier wind, run steadier, last 
longer, and crow loude”™than any dther mill 
built. Our confidence in the mill warrants us 
in offering the first mill in each county where 
we have no agent, at agents’ _. and on 
30 days’ trial. Our power mills have 25 per 
cent more power than any mill with a vane. 
We have also a superior feed mill adapted to 
wind or other power. It is cheap, durable, 
efficient. For circulars, mills and agencies, 
address NICHOLS & MURPHY, Elgin, 1. 
(Successors to The Batavia Man’f’g Co., Ba- 
tavia, Ill.) 











The most natural, eco- 
P 9 nomical and reliable; not 
er r y s injured by heat, cold nor 
age. Is purely vegetable, 
Concentrated 
butter makers and en- 
dorsed by buyers, Send 
$1 for large bottle, pre- 
paid; also sold by gallon. 
ST 
. 
For Sale at a Bargain. 
We offer for sale, in thecounty of Lafayette, 
State of Missouri a No. 1, well equipped 
Creamery Building, Lands and 
Higginsville Creamery Association, 
and is located in the town of Higginsville. 
Said Creamery is in fine running condition; 
has a butter-making capacity of twenty-five 
heart,of Missouri. 
For information address, 
HIGGINSVILLE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION. 
Higginsville, Mo 


on will not color Butter 
Butter 
RICKLER BROS & Co. 
Appurtenances. 
hundred pounds daily. This Creamery is in 
HARNESS the WIND 





Used by the best 
Color. STERLING, ILL. 
The above Creamery is known as the 
the heart of Lafayette County, which is the 










Twelve years making 
Wind- Mills exclusively, 
Simple, Strong, Self-Gov- 
erning. Works housed. 
Experienced Mechanics. 
Write, stating kind of work 
you want done, 
B.S. WILLIAMS, 
Kalamazoo. Mich., 
or F. W. METZGER, Sole 
Agent, BELLEVILLE, Ill 


ADAMS WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 









DAIRY SALT. | 





Sole | 












Portable and Agricultu- 
ral. Send for circulars. 
q Eaton, N. Y. 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. MAST, FOOS & CO, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUCKEYE puens1' IRON 


sk for Catalogue. 





WROUCHT IRON 
PUNCHED RAIL FENCE. 


Suitable for Private Residences, Parks, 
Court Houses, Cemeteries, or Public 
Grounds. Made either plain or orna- 
meuial. 


OVER 90,000 IN USE. 


PUMP 
works easy and 
throwsaconstant 
stream. Has Por- 
celain lined and 


Is the 


Brass ig denies WARP or RATTLE 
cheapes 
best Force in the wind. 


Pump in 


shallow wells. 
Never 
in winter. 


TURBINE 
WIND 


ENGINES. 
ity —_ 


, 
We be kak 
td a” ” 
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Strong and Durable, 
‘Will not SWELL, 


ral THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for Illustrated Cir. 
cularsand Price Lists 


for deep or 


reezes 





every Dairy and Creamery Man. 


For Almost Nothing. 


A Seventy-Page Book, containing a full report of the 
DISCUSSIONS AND ESSAYS, 

Read at the Meetings of the Mississippi Valley Dairy and Creamery 
Association, held at St. Louis, on January 30 and 31. 
Send Five 2-Cent Stamps, 

To the Secretary, J. W. Sheppard, 600 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo., and he will send you the book post-paid. 


It should be read by 





cess 


New Style 10 


BOOKWALTER ENGINES. 


UPRIGHT ENGINES: 3 Horse, 4% Horse, 
64 Horse and 8% Horse Power. Safe, 
maple and Durable. 

ul operation. 


Center Crank Engine. 
Return Flue Boiler. Compact, Substan- 
tial and handsomely finished. 
trated Pamphlet sent free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
D acto PR INGHIELD, OHIO. 


Over 3,000 in suc- 
EH. P. Horizontal Engine. 
All wrought iron 


Illus- 





110 Liberty St., New York. 





No. | Plantation Saw Mill, 


$200 


(SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
323, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front Sty 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Mention tnis Paper. 








CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


2 TON WAGON SCALK, 840, 3 TON, $50, 
“ry way a ea Encladed, 
b R’ CAL 
The APs Detective,” 4 Oz. to 5 ‘ 
800 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST FREKe 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 
REST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, $10, 
40 Ib, Anviland Kit of Tools, 816, 

Farmers save time and money doing odd Jobs, 
Blowers, Anvils. Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 















DRAIN YOUR FARM 


The cheapest Way to pro- 
duce good crops. 


trated circular to 
8. MITCUELL & SONS, 
20 S. llth St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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ndiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price, furnished 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 


By A.J. CHILD, 
209 Market St., St. Louis. 





WHITMAN'S New Patent” 
REPETUAL. 


BEBOUND PLUNGER P: 
ad 






Received First Premium at N. Y. State Fair, 1880, 1881 and 
1882, and Grand Gold Medal in 1883 over Dederick and others, 
also California State Fair in 1883. The only ay 

made. Puts 10 toms in car. Most simple and dura 
bie. A bale every 8 minutes. Satisfaction gua: 
Three bales to any other Press’ two. Send for Circulars. 
Also Horse-Powers, Cider Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, 
eto. Manstectured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULTUBAL OO., St, Louis, Ma 





DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 


the customer 





keeping the one 







999,908 that suits 
eer gorh core 
oO ege™ 
oe : 


Order on trial, addrese for circular and location of 
Western and Southern Storehouses and Agents. 
P. K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


CHAMPION » BALING PRESSES. 


A bale in 2 minutes. Ras Wee 
Ton an hour, Loads ~GeRy ge saat Lon 
10 to 15 tons in car. co \, and! team, 














ESTABLISHED 1853. 
M. N. TIVY, 


BINDER _ 





Ie the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a 
Gtrong Net-Work Without Barbs. It will turn doy ne 
sheep, and to | as weil as the mast vicious si e 
without injury toe’ ther fenoe or stock. is just the fence 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and 
neat for lawns. parks, school lots and cemeteries. Cove) 
with rust-proqt paint (or galvanized) it will last a life-time 
It is Superior to Boards or Barbed Wire in every res 
We ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear 
into favor. The Sedgwick Gates, made of wrought 4 
‘on pipe and steel wire, ony. all competition in neatneps 
trength and durability. We also make the best aad 
heapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Openin; Iso / 
Iheapest and Neatest All bf 
tretcher and Post Au a ac 
lis e a Eng for 
ping water, or geared engines for ip 
her light work, For prices and particulars asi 
hardware dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 
SEDGWItCK RROS. MO re Richmond. ind 














TWINE 


After a test of four years, has the un- 
qualified endorsement of machine-makers- 
and farmers throughout the grain-grow- 
ing region. It will bind more grain te 
the pound, with fewer breaks, than any 
other twine made; is strong, even, 

from bunches and knots; and by sa 

the time of the farmer, is worth doub 
the price of othertwines, Ask your 


tor “DIAMOND E, BINDEF 
T WINE,” enatintecae  n 





“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, SAW-MILLS, 


Horse roren LHRESHERS Clover Hullers 


(Suited to all sections.) Write for FREE Illus. P. hiet 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Obigr 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 





SEMIS Soe LE 





Fall particulars how to repair ol@ 

roofs, save re-shingling, pre decay 

FIRE-PROOF ROOFS 3%; c. foot. 
Anybody can ly on flat 

fr Dave tine axtincnny: ete eae 

mate re Book circular. Agents wanted. 


IND. PAINT & ROOFING CO. 
¥. Y., Indianapolis, and 127 Church St., Philadglphia, Pa. 


FAY’S CELEBRATED 
WATER-PROOF 


MANILLA ROOFING 


; for Roofs, Outside 
ace of lester. 
th testimo- . 
shed ives. 











bials and samy) 


F 2 
W.H. FAY & CO.,C 















amden, N. J. 
vit ee 


TOKOLOCY fn9? 


Teaches painless pregnancy and child-birth. Gives 
certain cure of Popeye, Neuralgia, WANTED, 
e. 


: ot Dy 
ciati oiteat'Sou AGENTS WANTED 
VEELAPS PORE EB: "Ted postpaid Be 


girl or woman. > 4 
159 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il, 


Sanitary Pub. Co., 
+ 
Campaign Goods. 
We are head OPEN 
NET WORK. SANNEAS, Faas, 
Torch Pte +4 Helmets Shirts, 
end al Com aign 




















0 ission Merchant 





w 

Butter, om Eggs, Honey, Wool and Gen 
er 

2% NORTH SECOND STREET, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


\ , 


J 


































































































































sand es 
veeing made principally to local buyers at a 
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Ge Stock Qarns, 





| HOGS—Arrival were light in this mark: t 
during the week and the demand which con- 
tinues to show great urgency was amply 
sufficent to clean up each day’s offerings at 
ancariy hour. The only drawback was the 








“Week! 


Review of the Live Stock Market. 
The receipts and shipments for the week | 


quality, which was not quite so good, but this 
isto be expected atthis season when hogs 
have the run of thestubblefield. Values have 
ruled very strong and in Yorkers have ad- 
vanced lic, other descriptions increasing in 





Horses | value tothe extentof l0c. Onthe opening 


























@ndin. !uesday, Aug. 5th, were as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wedn aY..... 2626 4827 826 122 
Phu~duy...... 1538 3959 527 137 
@ridiy ........ 1037 3176 715 47 
Watui i .v....... 81 1481 164 151 
Monday ....... 1684 5041 2114 396 
Wuesiiry.-. ... lv 2202 1879 ll 
Weta ...0. 8,070 21,586 7,245 364 
@ast .cek.... 12,060 19,469 = 10,767 686 
SHIPMENTS. 

Horses 
and 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Weds! <. aa M49 252 284 
Whur 895 1833 170 123 
Wrida, «o tz 2564 724 120 
Saturdx) e+. 1678 2113 215 97 
‘Mond. 1100 5136 530 21 
Tuesd i — 432 1062 2385 
- Tot. coor, 6,704 13,027 2,953 930 
Gast wick... . 7,287 14,913 4,474 387 

Gan.adian cattle exporters are united in| 


opposii< the proposition advanced last week 


to Lord Varlingford by a deputation of Wy- 
oming ‘sttie deaters in London. They op- 
pose toe idea of allowing cattle from the 
Westeru States to pass through Canada en- 
route {. 1 the markets of the United Kingdom 
and contend that to extend such a privilege 
40 Americans would bea great Injustice to 
Manadiin dealers. They claim they have 
been avie to assume and maintain their 
presen: Ligh standing on the British markets 
on acc) int of the manner in which they 
have g led their cattle from disease, and 
the sebome was simply a device of the 
Ameri s to avail themselves of Canada’s 
clean | of health. 

The vy York Commercial Bulletin says 
atisa peful sigu for the exporters of cattle 
from t Uaited States that the British Gov- 
«ernme is now disposed to again unre- 
#erved!, open its markets for our livestock. 

Catt t Chieago affected by the fever were 
ali qua untined, and those unaffected were 
gold su! ject to the inspection of the heaith 
depart:sent at $14 per head. The scare has 
caused buyers of range cattle to buy more 

carefu !y than usual. 

The T.xas cattle fever scare at Chicago was 
the pre) uiling subject of conversation at the 
stock yards during the greater part ofthe 
week. Asyet there have been no diseased 
cattle at St. Louis nor any symptoms of any 
such cattle among the shipments arriving 
here. Said a prominent handler of live stoek 


dn this market: “We do notthink there is any 
«@ause for so great a panic, and do not expect 
to hear of any further trouble after the cattle 
aentioned are out of the way. The trouble | 
<Orignatedina couple trains of high-yrade 
half-blood cattle belonging to Frazier & 
Oburn that are located on their ranches about 


150 to 2 } mules southwest of Caldwell, Kan- 


<gas,and had been driven across the Texas 
cattle trail while en route to the shipping 
point; andit is a well established fact that 
~our Western cattle readily contract the dis- | 
ease wien driven over the same range or 
-trail wherethrough Texas herds have been.” 

The Texas cattle fever panic at Chicago, 


“materially reduced east bound shipments of | 


clive stock and dressed beet. 

Seventy-five cattle died in one day at 
Ogalalla, which is quite a distributing point 
for rang? cattle—of a disease which the State 
Veterinarian pronounced Texas fever. 

The fever excitement israpidly subsiding in 

Chicago. 


- ° — + 
KA member of a leading commission firm at 
the National Yards commenting on the fact 
that shipments of common, mixed ewes, 
fambs, and old bucks which the shippers 
claimed cost from $2 25@2 50 per head in the 


country, says: “We want to say to these 


customers that every owner of sheep from | 


Maineto California, wants to sell his sheep 
and quit the business, on account of the 
¢ariff being taken off wool and the low 
of the same, and asfree grass and range in 
the far west is athingof the past, it is only 
matural that the sheep business is an un- 
* profitable one, and we suggest to our cus- 

tomers to either buy sheep worth the money 
pr_not trade in them at all.” 

At [the close of each 
Yard tables show a continued increase. The 
month of July just closed witnessed the re 
eelpt of 17,039 cattle against 38,385 for same 
mont}: last year, a gain of over 8,000; 71,322 


week the National 


hogs came in against 63,170 same month in| 
875 sheep arrived against 16,820 same | 


1882; 2 
mont: 
Janue 


1883; and tor the period between 
‘y land Jaly 31 there was again of 53, 
191 hex | of cattle and of over 200,000 head of 
hogs, 21d there was for that time a gain of 
about 10,000 sheep. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press says that infor- 
mation las been 
ces of the withdrawal of restrictions on 
B eaitrance of live stock into Manitoba- 
he Canadian government, desirous of pre- 
entiiz the spread or introduction of the 
Dot aid mouth disease or of any other evils 
>f alike nature, some time ago placed cer- 
fain : 
cattl:, 





which has operated against large 


ship'uents from the States into Canada. 

These restrictions have now been removed. 
CATTLE--The general market remains in 

much tie same condition as during the pre 


vious week, the only actual change in the 
situation being in native cattle, which were 
firme, and owing to their scarcity, 


“went a change in price for the better, by ad- | 


Wanciag 20. to 2c per 100 Ibs. There was no 
martbes aarinkage in values of Texas and In- 
dian cittie, the supply having decreased con- 


spiderably,and 4 little firmer feeling for really | 


#004, was developed towards the close, on 
pReecon rt of the searcity. A more confident 
@gelins is shown, and salesmen expect the 
nbes: dezeriptions to sell better in the near 
future. Asthe numer of native cattle of any 
kind i< exceedingly light, and range cattle 
evil) 2» Loubtedly have to be used to fill their 
placss there wis no great degree of life 
ewpitey oi for any class of cattle. Only the 
@ery Dest descr siptions received any attention, | 
while the market for common to fair was 


ull and neglected. The few lots of good 
stuif offered were sold with little trouble, and | 
@t gatisfactory prices, which will compare | 
mvorably with anv competing point. T 
arger »roportion of the range cattle received | 
were aitegether too thin, either for local or 
drease'i beef tr: ide, and ereat difficulty was | 
axpericiced in getting rid af them. The best 
rices obtained for native cattle were $6@ 
Por for steera of 1.180 and 1,365 to 1,488 tbs. 
Other grades bringing S4 8744@5 90. 
ands utine cattle soid all the way from $2 6 
BA 00, nost sates from $8 H@3 
@he ruling rates were largely higher to day 
“Hoth buyers and sellers placing the advance 
rate “Texans. As an indication of the 
reat atrength prevailing, a sale of grass | 
exals averaging 1,056 Ibs. was made $5, the | 
~highe + price that has been obtained for 
smerny weeks. The offerings were very light 
wything was clea.ed up early, sales 


Texas 
62% 

















wange “rom? 874@4. We quote: 

WIBBPOTs sis ....00 ..- 000 -ceeee sees $6 80 @ 6 75 
dato heavy steers 3 600 @ 6 2 
t+ fair steers..........00<200 5 00 @ 5 80 
mo to medium nat. steers. 4 25 @ 5 25 
4c .g004 Colorado steers.... 5 00 @ 2 8 
rest steers. ...........dec0e 3 75 @ 5 00 
$< good stockers.......+0.. 3 25 @ 4 00 
feeders .. ... 4B @4wW 
cows and heifers 265 @ 4 00 
Texas steers........ 2 874 @ 4 50 
BP SHCOTS...... cccee cscs 3 00 @ 4 60 
age of any kind... ° - 4 5 + 

eows with calves..... 2 
. Doms eddiewsd cnancednsche GOD Geis OO 


price | 


received at the Manitoba | 


sstrictions upon the importation of all | 


under- | 


v=/4 ' 


sbove last week’s figures for common | 


| day the market ruled active and steady for 
al] kinds under moderate receipts. Butchers 
paying $5 75@5 8% for medium weights, and 
shippers $5 65@5 75 for Yorkers while heavy 
packing and shipping sold at $5 25@5 65. Pigs 
| $@5 55, and culls $4 75@5 20. Thursday an 
| attempt was made to break prices but with- 
| Out success and an active trade was had at 
| Prices which gradually advanced, Yorkers 
| selling largely at $5 70@5 80 butchers 5 75@5 8 
| weak at $5 80@5 85. Common to good mixed 
packing 6 30@5 65. Friday the market was 
again higher and offerings sold out at a very 
early hour at $5 75@5 90 for Yorkers, packing 
| $5 45@5 65, and butchers $3 80@590. On Satur- 
| day the receipts were very light and the pens 
| were cleaned in the early part of the day. 
Yorkers sold at5 8@5 %, heavy hogs were 
| slow but unchanged. Monday the supply was 
again small and soon disposed of at $5 85@5 90 
| butchers $5 80@5 95, packers $5 40@5 75. The 
| close was weak and indicated a decline. 
| The market Tuesday opened slow and un- 
settled at a decline, and was largely of a 
| speculative character, regular shippers only 
| buying in a small way at $5 35@5 60 for lights, 
| $5 65@5 75 for Yorkers, and $5 25@5 60 for mixed 
packing; city butchers paid $5 80@5 824, all 
other sales being made to scalpers at $5 40@ 
$5 65. 

SHEEP—The market throughout the entire 
week has been over-supplied with thin stuff 
for which there was a very limited demand at 
any price. Fair ere also in large 
supply and the market unsettled and weak. 
The only kind that was wanted were good 
sheep,the demand for these was not urgent, 
as Eastern markets were irregular, but the 
inquiry wes more than sufficient for the of- 
| ferings. We quote i0@3 90, 


fair to medium *3@3 30, common $2 25@2 75. 


grades w 


good to choice $ 


Horses and Mules. 
The horse market for the past week ruled 
slow. Offerings were very small, while tte 
| demand was limited and altogether 
workers. Allo her grades were dull. Mules 
| were scarce and good animals were wanted. 
|} Old and thin males dall and neglected. 








HORSES. 
Heavy draught, extra............. 150@200 | 
Heavy draus OMe, goed Cecehansre «++ 130@150 
Streeters....... sua eth een vdeen xs 120@140 | 
Saddle horses, extri a ocecces 150@200 | 
Saddle horses, good esseeee 130@150 | 
UNS 4 666:406 06h neetncesadscecsoc’beee 560 30@65 1 
MULES. 
14 hands, 4 to 8 years O10..........eeee 120@ 135 


144g hands, 4 to 8 years old.......... 
15 hands, 4 to Syears old... 
154g hands, 4 to 8 yearsold ° 
16 to 164, hands, 4 to 8 years old,....... 


. 130@150 
« 175@200 
- 160@175 
200@240 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR—The market during the past week 
has presented no new features of interest. 
The general demand has been quiet, a few 
Southern orders being on the market but the 
movement was mostly on local account and 
for the best grades of new. Prices were 


pretty well maintained, the fluctuations being | 


within asmallrange. A small demand was 
| but the business waslight. Quotations (new) | 
superfine and X nominal at $2@2 25; XX$2 50@ 
260; XXX $275@235; family $3@3 15; 
$3 90@4 00; fancy $t 50@4 40; 
460; patents $5 20@5 60. 
WHEAT—Received elevators during 
week 754,296 bushels; withdrawn 322,173 bush- 
els. The bears had control of the market | 
| pretty much this week. In every direction 
were weak and declining markets and of 
course the home market followed. The clos- 
| ing day prices were strengthened by reports 
| of stronger markets elsewhere, the teeling 
holding firm to the close, with sales of 
August at 83°; @34, September 8414 @85, October 
| 8634 @86%, November 87% @884, and Year 83°; @ 
|} 8. Cash grades and samples were stronger 
and the feeling very much improved, with 
sales to millers, order buyers and exporters 
|}inasmall way. Sales of No. 2 red, 34@85, No: 
3 do 7834 @8024, No. 4, 7544@7634, rejected 66%@ 
6644, No. 2 Mediterranean 854, bid, No. 3 do 
8044 @81 bid, No. 2 white 31. 

CORN—Received into elevators during week 
122,92lbu. Withdrawn 151,390 bu. Like wheat, 
|} the bearish feeling was very pronounced in 
| this market during the week, andit was not 

until the close, that any degree of strength 

was shown. From a weak start there was a 
| fulu recovery, but little was done, and the 
close was nominal. Augustsold at 474s. Sep- 
tember, 474%@48. October, 464;@4644. Novem- 
ber, 414g bid. May, 403; bid. More urgency 
was shown by order buyers for cash, and 
higher prices were paid for No.2 mixed at 
| 473¢@48, and rejected at 45@46%4. No.2 white 
| mixed had 57 bid, rejected do 543s. No grade 
424¢ bid. 

OATS—Received into elevators during week 
| 64,620 bu. Withdrawn 32,604 bu. The Septem- 

ber option sold at 4244, with more sellers than 
| buyers, but year sold 445@‘c higher at 2434;@ 
| 24'4. and Aug 4 higher at 24%. Cash grades 
also sold higher and the feeding and order 
demand absorbed all the moderate offerings ; 

No. 2 bringing 29@30; rejected 26%@27:4, and| 
no grade 2344 @23% 
| EGGS—Receipts (48 hours) 567 pkgs. Offer- 

ingsfree and mainly of damaged. Strictly 
| fresh in fair demand, at 844@9c s.c., and 10%c¢ 
buyers’ candling; partially damaged and 
stale less. 

CHEESE—Choice late make improving in 
demand and tending up; inferior and held 
| stock dulland unchanged. Full cream—choice 


extra do 4 50@ 


into 


| Northern 9@ 4c, fair to prime 8@4c; skims— 
choice (or that showing some cream) 6c to 7c, 
prime 5c, inferior 2c to 4c. 
| GIVE POULTRY—Offerings small, but there 
| was little or no demand and prices remain 
| nominally unchanged. We quote: Old.chick- 
ens—cocks $275, mixed $5@325, hens $3 50; 
young—small $125, medium to good $1 50@1 75, 
choice $2@2 25, fancy large $2 50; young ducks 
$2 to $2 50; geese $3 50@4. 

GAME—Dull and unchanged. We quote: 
Wood duck $1 50, woodcogk $4 and snipe $2. 

HAY—Receipts large and about all new, 
| which met a fair demand from order and 
local buyers at steady enone Sales: E. trk.— 
New timothy—2 cars at $10,2 at $11@11 50, 2 at 
| | $12, Lat $12 50; this side—2 cars choice old 
timothy at $15; new—2 cars prime prairie at 


| 
| 


| $10, 2 choice do at $11, 1 strictly choice do at 


| $11 50,2 prime clover-mixed timothy at $1050, 
2 do at $11, 2 choice do at $12, 3 at $12 50, 1 fan- 
| ey do at $13 50. 

STRAW—Sale lcar new on BE. trk at $7 ¥ 
| ton. 
| HIGHWINES-—Steady. Sale 186 bbls at $108. 
| BUTTER—Choice dairy in light supply, fair 
| local demand and firm; but creamery and all 


| other déscriptions plentiful and easy—me- 
dium grades nominal. We quote: Creamery 
at 20@22c for choice—favorite and fancy 
brands 23c, and scant choice 17@19c. Dairy— 
Choice fresh 16@lic, selections of fancy 18c, 
medium 10@12, low 7@8c. Lots in pail and 
country at from 4c to 10c; grease butter 34 @ 
4c. Sales: 37 tubs dairy at lic, 10 do at 16c, 20 
do at 17e. 

| Every, Iil., Aug 4.—The butter market is 
still firmer and more active than last week. 
There was a brisk competition for offerings 
on the board of trade to day and everything 
was taken. Salesof 164,988 bs. were reported, 
and 3,360 boxes ofcheese. Butter brought 23@ 
| 233¢e. cheese being about4@5c. for skims 
and &;@8}<c. for creams. d 





for good | 


nad for shippers account from first hands | 


choice | 


signd exerting also 


VEALS—We quote: Choice milk-fed at 8@ 
8c, fair to good do 7c, heretics and poor 
thin 5@6c. 

LAMBS—Range in price from $1 50 to $2 75 ¥ 
head, according to size. 

DRIED FRUIT—A few small lots wind-fall 
apples sold at4%c, but not enough received 
as yet to point values. Sound old quotable at 
4@4c for apples and 5@5c for peaches. 

GRASS SEEDS—Neglected, aside from a bid 
of $1 35 for August timothy. We quote: Ger- 
man millet at 30c to 50c, common millet at 30c 
to 4244c, Hungarian at 30c to 45c, red top at 30c 


prime. 
FLAXSEED—Receipts for 48 hours were 25 
cars, but very tew of these were thrown on 
the market. Price easy and drooping at $1 28 
@1 2%. Sale 4 cars within quotations. 
CASTOR BEANS—Nowminally $2 for prime. 
HEMPSEED. Steady but quiet at $1 85 to $2. 
APPLES--Receipts lighter; prices steady; 
demand fair. Choice to fancy and shipping 
fruit in best request and ‘firmest. We quote 
in bbls—common and small $1@1 25, fair $1 50 
to $2, choice $2 25@250, fancy $2 75; jin 4-bu 
boxes at 25c for green to 40c for choice red; 
and loose from wagons at$l 50to $2 25 # bbi 
measure. Sales: 
Sweet at $1; 15 small at $1 25; 
$1 75; 10 and 10 at $2: 51 (maiden blush) 


11 at $130; 12 at 
at $2 60 


35c ; 

PEACHES—Receipts light, but market slow 
and prices weak on everything save choice 
and fancy which, being scarce, command full 
rates. Bulk of offerings are poor to fair—a 


bring top quotations. Sales ranged; Arkan- 
poor to fair 40@60c ¥ ‘s-bua box, good to 
choice 75@%c, fancy $1; Texas china clings 
(fancy) $1 25@1 50 


sus-- 


PEARS—Lower 
of Bartlett at $1@1 2 


receipts increasing. 

23” ‘y-bu box aud 9c 
peck box; other varieties at 40c to 90c # ‘4 
bu box. Home-grown selling from $1 25 to 
$250 ¥ bu loose. 

PLU MS—Home-grown wild-goose selling at 
$2@2 25 and Chickasaw at $1@1 25 ¥ bu loose- 
Choice ripe Damson quotable at $3 ¥ bu. 


v 





| 
} 


GRAPES—Supply small and quality rather 
poor. We quote: Concord 8@%c, Ives’ seed- 
ling 6@7¢c and Hartford 4@5c ¥ lb. 
| WATERVELONS—Dull and Jower. 
| sales at $10@$12 ¥ 100 for striped gypsy, 





Jobbing 
e@7 
pon Phinney and other common 
| Car lots quotable at $90 to $125. 
mixed at $90 on track. 


| BLACKBERRIES—Scarce, higher and in de- 


| mand. Consigned lots wild quotable at $1 50 
@2 and cultivated at $2 50@3 ¥6-gal case; 


¥ crate according to quality. 

| WHORTLEBERRIES—Scarce and in de 
mand at $3 50@3 75 ¥ 6-gal case. 

| CRAB APPLES--Not wanted; very dull at 


Oe to 25c ¥ 4¢-bu box. 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT—Quiet. We quote 
artlett pears at $4 50 ¥ 40- Ib box; plums $2 50; 


B 
prunes $2 75@3 and peaches $2 50@2 75 # 20 bb 
I 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| box. 

| NEW 
| 


POTATOES—In fair demand and 
firmer. Few sacked lots offering; quotable 
at25c forsmall to 40@35¢e for choice; wagon 


to 40c, clover at $4 70 to $5 60, timothy $1 35 for | 


20 and 8 bbis green and | 


varieties. | 
Sales 1 car 
| 





44 fancy (do) at $275; 11 boxes at 25c; 25 do at | 


small portion only of good enough quality to 


Sales | 


| @And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 





The Remedial Value of 


SULPHUR BATHS 


Jn onne 3 of eruptive diseases is well established 
» be fying infldence upon the cuticle of these 
naily wellknown. Glenn’s Sulphur 
Senp produces the same effects. 
<. CRUTTENTON, EsQ.—Dear Sir: I have trav- 
elle 'd for three years for Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Son's, Publishers, New York; I have used “* Glenn’s 
Salphor Soap” exclusively for about four years, 
and my constant experience has been that it pos- 
sesses allthe medical advantages that you claim 
for it for all skin cleansing, as well as toilet purposes, 
Yours truly, T. Z. DURAND 








@iec. a cake, three cake: s + @0e., by mail on re- 
ceipt of price and Se cake. t the 
genuine, C. N, € RITTENTON- "Prop 115 Fulton 
St.. N 
Serman Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 

K. K. K. 
Keen Kane Kutter. 
Made especiaily for 














cutting sugar and sorgo 
cane. 

Is used on the planta- 
tions of Louisiana and 
-\ Cuba. 
= Ithas a crook on the 
back of the knife for 
|stripping the cane before 
lit is cut. 
| Every sorgo grower 
who has seen the knife 
says it is just what is| 
wanted. 

Those who cut the cane 
ey with these knives can | 
save time, do the job bet- | 
j ter, and with less exer- | 
; tion than by using any | 
other knife, 

[t is made of solid cast 
steel and is full polished, 





| 
| 
| 


of handle. 


J, 
Is offered as a premium only on the Eighth & Howard Sts., 


RURAL WORLD. 


press charges) to all who will send us 
two yearly subscribers to the RURAL 
WORLD. 


Remember, the price for the RURAL | 


year each subscription. 


home-grown sold loose at 75¢ ¥ gal measure. 
| 
CANTALOUPES—Very slow sale at 25c to 65c | 


| 


saneite free and sold briskly at from 32 to | 
40c, mainly at 35@38c. Sales: 41 sks choice 
| bottom growth at 35c, 13 do at 3ic, 43 sks at 
30¢c. 


| 


ONTONS—Lower and demand light, even at 
| the decline. Sale: 91 sks at 35c ¥ bu. 67 red at 
47c, 21 bbls small red and 190 mixed at 90c ¥ 
| bbl. 300 prime yellow and 220do mixed at 
| 9c, 61 do at $1, 100 prime red at $1 15--all Iowa. 
| Mo, and Il’. growth quotable in sks at 25@40c 
| ¥ bu; sales s sks #t 40c, 
TOMATOES—Home-grown selling at 30@35c 
| ¥ bu loose; in shippingorder, 60c # bu-box. 
SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Bermu- 
da selling at $125 ¥ bu loose. 
CABBAGE—Quote at $1 50 ¥ crate on orders. 
CELERY.—Silow at2ic ¥ bunch. 
PEANUTS—Choice Tennessee red at 5@5:c, 
do white 6@64c. Virginia quotable at 6c to 
9c—latter for hand-picked. Market dead 
dull. 


WHITE BEANS—In fair request; Eastern 
firm, jobbing from store at $2 45@2 59 for me- 
dium to $2 60@2 65 for navy; country quiet at 
trom $1 for low to $1 75@2 for prime, 

BROOM CORN --Inferior in excessive supply 
with only anoccasional lot selling to manu- 
facturers: while better grades were scarce 
and in demand. Choice long green 644@7 1-2c; 
self-working at 3c for prime to 4c for choice; 
short crooked, discolored and damaged nom- 
inal at 1 1-2c to 2 1 2c. 

SORGHUM—Fair at 24@26, fine to choice 28@ 
30 cents. 

WoOoL—Values hardening, demand quick- 
ening and stocks being steadily cleaned up 
at following figures. We quote: Tub-wash- 
ed—choice at 29¢e, fair 27c, low 25c; unwashed 
—choice medium at 2@2lc, fair do 184@19e, 
clear combing at 19@2ic, light bright fine at 
16@17c, dark and heavy do 4@lic; Kansas— 
clear medium 153; @16c, light fine l4@l4c, 
heavy do 12@13c, low and coarse 10@11c; Tex- 
as from 13 to 20c, black 2@5c ¥ tb less, burry 
and cotted 3@15c less than foregoing figures. 
Tare on sacks3%% ; dealers allow 25c for new 
sacks, and lic for old sacks. Sales: 60 and 18 
sks Kansas, 33 Wisconsin 23 Missouri—all on 
private terms; 17 sks Kansas at }4'¢c, 63 sks 
,Te 2xas at 19}¢c. 


SEEDS. 
Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, Aug. 5, 1884. 


Net cash prices. Cash with order 


RED WHEATS. 

Bearded or velvet chaff....:.60 Ibs 
AMBER WHEATS, 

Fultz or German. ....ceeeee2--60 “* weeeee 120 

WHITE WHEAT. 

Tappahannock or Diehl......60 


jh i0-$1 


BC ccccccccccccce coccccccccce DG” ** 
Barley 
Oats, ‘Rust- proof... *e 
Red Clover 
Timothy......- 
Orchard Grass. 
Red Top or Herdsgras3.. cocceeld * 
Blue Grass.... eoneld “* 












—What Is the cause of abortion among cat- 
tle? It has appeared as an epizootic among 
the cows of this county. Some attribute the 
cause to high feeding, while others claim it 
to be highly contagious; indeed, they seem to 
abort through sympathy. Answer.—Where 
the trouble extends over a large district we 
must look for a cause. Recent investigations 
have demonstrated the fact that a fun- 
gus growing on the grasses, as well 
as on rye and other plants similar to 
the sfme action— 
(namely, muscila# contraction leading to 
abortion) that ergot brings Abotit; has been 
demonstrated by chemical analysis to @xist 
to anextent detrimental to young bearing. 
We would, acting on what this portrays, 
advise a change of feeding, and an analysis 
of the grasses eaten and contained in the 
fields wherein the aecidents have taken 
place, as affording a solution of the mishap, 
In the meantime, we would advise isolation 
and disinfection as a protective medium 
against any contagious element in exist 
in the way of diseased germs. 











—The American government has re- 
ceived an invitation to participate in an 
exhibition of dairy products at Munich, 
in October, 1884, under the management 
of the general committee of the Agricul- 
tural Union of Bavaria, in connection 
with the Bremen Dairymen’‘s Union. 








| DAYTON,— 





‘THE ACME MOWERS 


| ket. 
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| 


| 
| 
| WORLD is one dollar and fifty cents per | 








Sorghum | Sirun Filter 








For rapidly 
sorghum. 

And making light colored sirup a cer- 
tainty. 

The smallest Filter will clarify a barrel | 
of juice perfectly in twenty minutes. 

Every Filter guaranteed to do 
claimed. Address, O. F. BOOMER, 

47 Brooklyn Ave., Boston, Mass. 

D. E McSHERRY « CO., | 
Manufacturer of —OHIO. | 
MeSherry Force Feed Grain Drills. 

MeSherry Break Pin or Spring Hoe | 
MeSherry Fertilizer Drills, { Drills. | 
MeSherry Drag or Shoe Pressure Dr'Is. 
All the above Drills can be furnished 8, 9, or 10 hoe } 
with or without seat attachment as desired. | 
MeSherry 5 Hoe Corn Row Drills. | 
MeSherry 3 Hoe Corn Row Drills. | 
The McSherry has a reputation far in advance of | 
all competitors. Is very easily regulated and man- | 
aged. Never chokes or clogs. Its regulation of 
quantity is simple, sure, and the most correct of | 
any drill made. it is warranted to work well in all 


clarifying the juice of| 


as 


kinds of grain and grass seed It is the drill upon 
which the farmer can always depend. It has a rear 
hoe shifter unsurpassed by any. ITs UNRIVALED | 
FEED ARRANGEMENT has never been changed, as | 
has been done mere orless frequently with almost | 
every other known drill. Itis popular and stand- | 
ard because always reliable. It has always given | 
entire satisfaction; and years of successful use | 
prove the McSherry to be the simplest, strongest, 
ores Cm | best Grain Drill in the market 
Vo. SCHOENHARD, Gen’l Agt, St. 
r sol & 803 fi- = St, near Union Depot. 





Louis. 





-AIND— 


Combined Mowers & Dropper 


Are Guaranteed the Best Goods in the Mar- 

Will do 

PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. 


Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- 
tom Prices. Send for circulars and prices, 


A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis 


Notice. 


In accordance with following resolution of 
the Board of Trustees of A. and M. College, 





viz 

Resolved. “That this board advertise and 

make known the fact, that there will be an 
election to fill the chair of Horticulture and 
Eutomology at the C ollege on the third Mon- 
day in September next:’ 

Notice is hereby given of said election. 
plications can be filed with me. 

T. F. WATSON, Sec’y. 
Agricultural College, P. O., Miss. 


Ap- 





ILLINOIS FEMALE COLLEGE, Jacksonville,1il. 
Best Literary, Musical and fine Art Facilities, 
Musical Faculty from New Eng. Conservatory 
Boston, with same methods ;or Boston at Jack- 
sonville, For Catalog gue,adress: w, ¢. sHort: o > © 


BUCK-THORN BARB FENCE. 


Solid Steel. 
A Flat Strip, Twisted. 
PLAIN TO BE SEEN, EFFECTIVE, SAFE 
AND STRONG, HANDSOME, LAST- 
ING AND CHEAP. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Write for Sample and Circular. 
THE BUCK‘THORN FENCE CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 








is light and strong, and | mium aw 
mm measures twenty inches | — in 1882, 
ms) from end of blade to end PE IES. 


| Syrup—with Engine 
| Mill, 
| working order, 


| estate. 








CHATTANOOGAsE cz CANE MILLS 


¥ For Animal or Steam Power. 
Steel Shafts and Brass Boxes. 


BVAPUKATORS and CHILLED PLOWS. 


Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Moline Plow, Co., 
Mention this pap er. 


St. Louis. 


STAR GANEI MILL. 


The only Double Milli 
made in theWest. Twenty 
different styles and sizes 
suited to every capacity 
from one-third of an acre 
to thirty-five acres per 
day pod ranging from 
$35 to $6,000. 


<4\ Stubbs’ Evaporator. 


i. 1. A. Hedges, after testing 
it with others,says itis the 
vaporater made. It took the only pre- 
arded for work done at the St. Louis 





best Ev 


y-Fulls stock of SUGAR-MAKERS’ SUP- 





Send for Circulars to 
‘. FIELDS& CO, 
St. Louis, Mo. | 


SUGAR Mus 


— Sises, for Hand, 
team and Water Power, 


The Best. The Cheapest 


mp "World and by al! 
the leading Sorghum growers 
of tne West, Catalogues and 
and Prof’s. WEBER 
Northern 













BY srean tum as 


Evaporators, &c. 





MADISON 
MANF’G CO, 
Mapssen, Wis, 


+ we bee ~~ 


Cane Mills si 


For Sale--Cheap. ° 


1 Sugar 


apac ity one acre pe rd 

Cheapest in the WON. 
Address. WM. W. SNELL, 

Rusaford, Minn. 





Mili—for manufacturing Sorghum 
and boiler, 1 Plantation 
Pumps. &c., in complete 
Will sell all together or separ- 
Will sell cheap for CASH to close an 
For full particulars address, 
Cc. D. OTTS, 
32 Lake St., Chicago, ls, 


Evaporators, 


ately. 





Also for Circulars of the 


SCIENTIFIC FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR, 


Cook’s Sorghum 


EVAPORATOR, 


AND THE 


Hubbard Apple Parer, 


Cc. H. STEWART, Agent, 


240 LAKE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOId§sS. 





Steam Evaporators 


EA TS a it ALL. AUTOMATIC. ‘FIN- 
ISHES, SKIMS wt ALL. 

Send for circular, to M. HERRING, 
South Allen Hiiledale Co Mich. 


COOK'S EVAPORATOR! 


For making APPLE JELLY. 
a, ple and Sugar. Circulars 
sen ree. 


WHITENACK BORDINE & CO. TECUMSEH, MICH. 








_ SORGHUM 
VAPORATORS 


——AND— 





The “Sorghum Growers’ Guide” mailed 
free. CHAPMAN «& CO., Madison, Ind. 





BET THE BEST, AND TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. SORGHUM SUGAR MAKERS 


STITES & CO’S. 


STANDARD 


IRON MEASURES | 


Their latest improved Half-bushels 
i, have Bails. = DUE Grogesy man ought 

to have them. For sale by the lead- 
ing hardware houses. Send for Cir- 


culars and Price Lists. Address 





1590 Eastern Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


t “FOR SALE. 


A first class set of Cane Machinery and Evap- 
orator. For particulars aearee, 

1A8. D: BART, 

Cowlesvitie, Wyo’ngCo., N 


‘ ‘G RAPE BASKETS. FREE CIRCULAR. 
x N. D. BATTERSON, Mt. Jewett, Pa 











_Y 








” 





~ —Sealding the milk before feeding will 
usually remedy scours in calves if taken 
in time. Checking the discharge too 
suddenly is a common mistake, as the 
drugs usually given for this purpose 
permanently injure the digestion, which 
is all important for the animal either for 
beef or milk. 


| 
| 


| 








AND BREWERS. 
BONNABEL’S 


Bi-Sulphite of Lime, 


STITES & CO., Manufacturers. | 


Established in 1851. 


Constantly used by all SUGAR MAKERS in 
Louisiana, and by BREWERS all over the 
country. ‘Send for circulars. My article can 
always be obtained from Messrs. C. Ehlermann 
& Co., 22d Street and Scott Ave., St. Louis, and 
Coolidge & Marcus, 241 Water street, New York. 
H. BONNABEL, 
New Orleans. 


Box 3197. 


295 “WILCOX & WHITE” 
Organ Free! 

The publishers of ‘*Home Cheer,’* (a family jour- 
Hal) to increase its circulation. offer said organjto the 
person sending them the greatest number of words 
made from the letters in ‘*Home Cheer.’’ With 
your answer you must send 25 c, (stamps taken) for 
three months subse: iption to Home Cheer. Should 
two send the same number of words the one mailed 
ot [pest -mark the evidence] will be ewarded the 

t loses Sept. Ist. Address, HOME CHEER. 
New ‘lav en, Conn. 3 organs already given away. 









To ali whom it may concern:—We ha ave sold the M1ssOURE 





BEST WASHING MACHINE IN THE WORLD! 


MISSOURI 


STEAM WASHE 


SAVES TIME, LABOR and CLOTHES! 


d does its work BETTER th: ther) 
— ever made; with Absolutely 


NO WEAR ON CLOTHES! 
TWENTY THOUSAND SOLD in 81X MONTHS, | 
Every Purchaser enthusiastic In its Praise! 











THE NEW WAY. 
Save wash woman hire and 


Clothes from wear. any many 





ofcune 
| and clothes worn out 


RETAIL PRICES10. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. AGENTS WANTED. 








The Missouri Steam Washer is a small portable machine that can be used upon an 
family cook stove. Is made wholly of metal, hence very durable. By operation of the 
machine steam is passed through and through the soil linen, until all dirt is removed 
from it, leaving articles thoroughly cleansed and purified. By use of perforated tubes 
we keep clothes always in mote. ane 7 forced through them, causing it to search 
out and eradicate every atom 

READ WHAT TH EY Sav "Or. I ir AFTER HAVING USED IT, 

Orrtos WM. Bags Dry Goons Co., St.L June 25,84 Ladies governed by ri _ 

To whom it mayconcern :- We have been » Stones MissoU RI Seema ts the most Powertul : Sloane id he oe 
oreau WASHED Sor some nee eine ty great success, known to man.— Wai bins: 
ehave never a complaint, bul nthe contrary, ever, q 1 “ HER versally, 
customer admitsthat it has done all that aie aime d'for iz ooabaste oe Sree W asm willbe used unin Lory 
Itcertainly has merit. M. BaRR Day Goovs Co. One hundred dollars would not buy my MissoURt STEAM 

"84, Wasursif I could not ge tanother.--Mrs.Kate Ferris,Mexico 
J. WoRTH, proprietor ofthe People's Tea Store, 1714 Frank- 
I STE. 





Orrice Stumons’ HARDWARE ve St. Louis, June 


ST£zaM WASHER to many parties in this city,and it has given linave., St. Louis, says: “The Missour AM WASHER 
unusualsatisfaction. It isthe only Washing Machine we have is an immense success, as it will wash shirts clean without the 
ever had confidence enough in so } ere eonsale. We hope all cmontee ~ washboard.” 


thirty daystrial Am 
another. 


formerly tookall day; 
far whiter than with old 
—, H 


Steam Washer in ‘our Meaty for overayear,and recommend 
sage grees Labor snd Clothes Saving Machine, 
bewithoutitunder any circumstances.—Mrs. F.W. Hofmann, 


No. 

Have used the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER for twelve months 
and regard the invention asa domestic institution not second 
to 


willgive ita trial. MMONS’ HARDWARE Co. 
EMANUEL CHUROH, Webster, June 11, 84.—I take pleasure 
in sending the other five dollars for Washer. I do not want 
rfectly satisfied with one day’s trial. 
could induce me to part with it ifI could not get 
ur wash was finishedin two anda half hours which 


been usingthe Missovnt STEAM WasHEeR 
mouth, ane my Lee girl 14 yeere oid oon do a large bus, Boe 
ina few hours, wi 4 poe er 6 least.—; johnson 
bag eg oe street, St. Lo bf Boris 
¢ Missouri ST FAM W ASHER has done allth 
my lquntey for the past twelve months, washing bm fe 
did not ruba piece, and they looked ed 800 pieces a day, doing the work of from three to five wash- 
rocess. They are ablessing to women. a wis Hord, prop. Central-Ringo Hotel, Mexico, Mo 
ope i 1 maxe millions. C. E.D. GRirr: The MIssouRt SrFAM W48HERisa treasure,and no hause- 
8, MO., June 28, 1834.— We have used the Missouri keeper should be without it. ‘The wife of the editorofthis pa- 
per has been using one ofthem for more than ayer and she 
would notsellit for $50 and do without.—Columbia Sentinel. 
St. Louis, June 28, '84.—The Missouri Steam Washer has 
beenin use in my family f © some time. We like it and cannot 
get along without it. he clothes are washed quickly and 
erfectly clean, and every ecouomical housekeeper ought to 
ave one. I canturn out a weeks’ washing in we hours fore 
sewing machines.—E. W. Stephens,Columbia, Mo. Herald. family of five—Mrs. G. Allen, 1803 Oregon Ave. 
If youcannot buy the Washer of your Merchant or an Agent, remit $10 in money order or draft 
and it will be sent by express, all charges prepaid. For Circulars,"Terms, etc., address 


Sr. Lo 


We have 
lace curtains with it with great success, and would not 


utger street, St. Louis. 





JOHNSTON BROS., General Agents for the United | States 


Office and Factory, No. 300 N. Main Street, ST. LOUIS, Mi 


_— PERFECT ROAD CART. 














STYLE No. 5. 


PRICE 855.00. 
gquarnamntl te elec cae ne p ached ee made with or without Top. This cart is 

a é ats eclec ugeZyV; ; to run one-half lig =} 
ay fre . i ae ge nef patent consists inthe’ manner the shathe are coameaaneel 

2 vehicle, which not only relieves the cart from the jerk 
; : t ey horse motion, but also 

the horse from. the jar and jerk caused by the vehicle passing over rough roads, gy 
can also be adjusted to fit large or small horses, Ove r 1000 of these vehicles are now i . 
and all pronounced to be the only perfect cart made. Correspondence solicted, tins: 


MANUFACTURED ONLY By ——— 


L. B. JOHNS, . re . Fort Wayne, Ind. 








Two sata 

“SAVED %3400.IN 1880 
IN ONE TOWN, 

IN SUCCESSFUL 








“dNOW 40d Sjeysng Gp O} OF 
jo yey Oy) 38 CAY pue Aojieg 
‘s}eQ ‘us0) SpulIy “eyNUIW sed 
SUOJINJOACY OSE UNI 0} pourey 





BUCKEYE FEED MILL & HORSE “POWER COMBINED. y 
Buy it because it is the best. Send for Catalogue. oi Hoh 
=a. C. STAVER & CO., 31 North Canal gueet CHICAGO, iL, 


GEO.K. OYLER MANUFACTURING Co 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 





Manufacturers of 


HT 
FARM ~ 


Write for Catalogues- 


to its new subscribers: il ea the f UNDRED DOLLAR: 


correct answer. $400 Fa. the Ly x. rrect answer, and ' 
third correct answer, an 100 for t the fourth, and $50 each to the 
next ten, and $10 each to the next fifteen. and $1 each to the next 
150 correct answers to this question: Where is the first place in, 
the Bible that Paresidge | “A mpnsioned @ These premiumsare only 
100 U.S. Greenb'ks, $5 each ered to new subscribers FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, @ large 
5 Grand Parlor Organs twenty-eight page eye | ly Agr ricultural paper. bound, stitched endo cut, 
3G noah an the subscription pri <0 ‘one is Rei per year. 50 cents for six — 
5 We already have 000 subscribers, who pronounce it 
the best family a, a the world. Each competitor for one & the 
above prizes must send either 50 cents or $1.00 with their answer, 
Those whose answers are recei first get these ums, | 
All those who ser d 50 cents will received the paper six months and C 
: bered receipt good he = present September Ist. Those wh 
send $1.00 will receive the paper one year and two receipts good for two presente pies Se Ist. 
Every one who holds a receipt will get a present valued at from 25 cents to $1,00 Send y 
gg quick, you will get a prize now or one sure 2 nee 1st. Money will be sent Leatedienahe to the > sucdeestul 
ones, Send remittance by Registered Letter, P. O. Orders, Postal Notes or Express, Postage stamps taken, 


Address FARM, FIELD AND FIRESIDE, 89 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

















The list on the bee isa partial record 02 the its to be given 
to the subscribers of the Farm, FrELD ESIDE Sept. 1st, 
The publisher will pa’ following extra 179 Cas i 












- U.S.Gov't Bon< + 2. each. 7 34000 
1 U.S. $1,000 Bon 1,00¢ 
20 U.S. Greenb’ ay 2. 2}000 
20 U.S. Greenb'ks, $50 each... 1,000 
a 50 U.S. Greenb'ks, $20 each... 1,000 
190 U.S. Greenl'ks, $10 each... 1,000 























2 PhAtONS.00ceccscccseccece 



























(The largest ex- 
clusively Retail Store 
in America) bap to 













im Mail or Ripeue to any 
of the United 





These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 
Best inthe World. Any one wishing to buy 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
competition with any other make in the world 





before buying, and if it does not prove to be 
superior in every way, it may be returned. 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale. 
Send for our I oe Cireular before i 
buy a Cutter. E. W. 88 & CO., Fulton 
. B.—Our new pat vabeaeee book en ensl: 
lege and Silos is now ready, and will be sent 
FREE on application. 
Mention the Rural World. 








on 


A Month and Board for 3 live Youn 
Men CP ory in each county to tak 
ders for th ves of 
tee 3 Bla ineand Cleveland. 
Address, P. W, ZIBgLuR & Co., Chicago, 









Scrap pictures 10c, or 50 New Satin Chromos with 








name, 10 cents. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y 
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